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Let the wonderful Radiola 16 take you 
to the great National Conventions 


OU can sit m your living 

room, with a Radiola 16, and 
hear every word on the platform 
and floor of the big political con- 
ventions at Houston and Kansas 
City. 


You will hear the nominating 
speeches and the cheers and 
uproar that will greet the names 
of the “favorite sons.” You will 
hear the balloting by states, from 
Alabama to the Philippines. You - 
will know the names of the suc- 
cessful Candidates at the same 
instant they are announced in the 
convention. halls. 

Every day of the year a Radiola 16 


keeps you in touch with the 
world. 


ee el 
RCA Radiola 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA. 





RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A 
The leader in its class. Ideal to use with Radiola 16. 
You can tell it by its rich, mellow tone. . . $35 





RCA RADIOLA 16 
6-tube, tuned radio frequency receiver. A big per- 
former fora little price. Can be operated'with storage 
batteries; or, by the addition of socket-power devices, 
with A. C. electric current. Equipped with Radio- 
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RCA HOUR Every Saturday night through these sta- 
tions.associated with National Broadcasting Company: 







& to9 p.m 8 to g p.m. 7 to 8 p. m. 

Eastern Time Pacife vome Central Time 
WJZ WBAL KGO WDAF 

El WRC KEI KGW |, KSD wow 
WTIC WHAM| KFOA-KOMO | weco. WHAS 
WJAR—KDKA 6 ta 7 p.m. woc WSM 
WTAG WLW Mountain Time | WHO WMC 
WCSH WJR KOA WSB 
Buy with confidence where you. see this sign. 





It brings the news of great 
events; crop, weather and market 
reports; the voices of famous 
singers and the music of great 
orchestras; opera and drama direct 
from the metropolitan stages— 
programs for which millions of 


‘dollars a year aze spent. 


Radiola 16 is one of the latest 
receiving sets developed in the 
research laboratories of General 
Electric, Westinghouse and the 
Radio Corporation of America. 
There are other Radiolas ranging 
up to $895, but none that gives 
more per dollar than the compact 
Radiola 16. 
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that’s doing the stealing ?”’ 





: A study of farm thievery shows that 










. A study of the motives that cause 
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WHERE IS YOUR WANDERING BOY? 


Petty Thieves Try to Get Recruits From Farm Boys That Run Wild 


7 HAPPENED into a sheriff’s office in Iowa 
recently on business. The sheriff was there, 

t but before I had a chance to state the na- 
ie of my business, he answered a telephone 


3" this i is the sheriff. Oh, all right ; I’ll be 

down.’’ He hung up the receiver and ex- 
‘qsed himself. ‘‘Back out the car, Slim, and 
take me over to the market. They think they 
got a chicken thief.’’ 

Here was a chance to see who did the stealing 
‘from farmers. I awaited the sheriff’s return. It 
was but a few minutes until the sheriff and his 

uty came in, and, walking between. them, was 
the thief. It looked like two hounds escorting 
a kitten; for, instead of a hard-boiled, grizzled 
thug, as 1 expected to see, they had a mere boy. 
Sort of a shock, I’ll admit. 

It wasn’t long before the boy was sent over 
tothe jail. A few questions were asked, and 


he admitted everything. He had stolen fifty 


old hens from a neighbor of his father’s, and on 
attempting to sell them the poultry buyer had 
been suspicious. It was his first offense, the 
boy said, and he was only eighteen years of age. 

I felt sorry for him as the deputy took him 


7 away. 


“Rather unusual,’’ I remarked to the sheriff. 
“Naw !’’ he replied ; ‘‘not out here. Say, these 
kids raise more devilment than I can stop. You 
know, it’s blamed funny how people work. We 


got a protective association in this county to 


stop the stealing; the banks got a battery of 
sawed-off shotguns that would beat some of the 


equipment of them South American revolution- 
ists; the farmers got signs up, and you fellows 
| make a lot of hoorah about this, and nothing is 
ever done to stop the main thing. 


Why don’t 
you do something about these kids 


That was shock number two for me! 
Iasked the sheriff a few questions. He 
was a good officer, and his county had 
the reputation of being fairly clean as 
far as crime was concerned. What he 
told me was a-plenty, and perhaps it 
will interest a few of you. For if rural 
crim is to be checked effectively, it’s 
going to take a lot more than organ- 
uations, sheriffs and judges. If crime 
1s to be stopped in Iowa, a lot of folks 
will have to begin right at home. When 
they do, then perhaps they will know 
‘where their wandering boys are to- 
night. 


Two Serious Questions Stand Out 


In checking over a lot of thievery 
tases, involving stealing in rural sec- 
tions, two things stand out. One is the 
fge of the thief and the other is the 
Motive that caused the theft. Both of 
ese are serious questions. 


€ majority of the thieves are less than 
“twenty-one years of age. Perhaps that’s 
| why they leave such wide-open trails 
_ tausing their arrest. Nevertheless, the 
Teeords of a large number of cases 
that three-fourths of the chicken 
ieves in Iowa are minors. 


e youngsters to steal brings out cer- 
facts. Nearly always, after a con- 
Sion is secured from one of these 
ateur thieves, it is discovered that 
mey had to be secured for one of 
al purposes. Perhaps it was nec- 

0 make a payment on an auto- 


By W. E. Drips, Service Biveas Editor 


mobile that had been bought on time. This 
was true in one case. Then there is often the 
alleged necessity of having money to buy gaso- 
line and tires to operate the cars. Sometimes 
the thief takes tires from some farmer, or per- 
haps he knows of an easy place to steal gasoline. 
Keeping up with Tom, Dick and Harry and 
requiring money to finance attendance at dances 
and visiting shows in distant towns, causes some 
young fellows no end of trouble. So they resort 
to an ‘‘easy’’ method of procuring it. 

Stealing chickens s¢ems to offer an easy way 
to provide funds. The young fellow learns how 
to find them and how to sell, and realizes it is 
easy to cover up the theft, since the average 
farmer isn’t sure how many chickens he has and 
ean not identify them readily. This form of 
stealing, looked upon with contempt by the old- 
time criminal, has met with popular favor 
among amateur thieves, if records mean any- 
thing. But a number of ‘these boys, who can 
gain money via the hen roost route, are eventu- 
ally caught and soon land in jail. Once started, 
they are outcasts im society and often turn to 
crime permanently. 


Hard On the Mothers and Fathers 


Oftentimes the parents do not have the 
chance to furnish bail. Not so long ago, we re- 
ceived word of the arrest of a boy on a theft 
charge. This youth had been stealing poultry 
and gasoline from farmers and had got away 
with plenty of it. Imagine the father’s surprise 
to find out himself that his own son was doing 
the stealing. Imagine our feelings to get a let- 
ter from a heart-broken mother, pleading with 











us to withhold the boy’s name in case we wrote 
up the story in our paper. 

**T want to ask a favor of you,’’ the mother 
wrote. ‘‘My boy has been an awfully good boy 
all his life. But for the reason his father would 
not give him any money, has never spoken to 
him since last fall in regard to school or any- 
thing, and never given him any money to buy 
gasoline for his car to use going to school six 
miles away, and altho the boy worked hard, he 
didn’t get anything for his labor, and so stole. 
The boy says his father drove him to it, and 
now the father admits he did. So I hope you 
won’t print his name.”’ 

Just another case of a boy faking an easy 
method to gain what he thought he needed, and 
of the parents paying no attertion to him until 
he is brought before a judge. Then the mother 
has to beg to pfotect her son. 

In days gone by, the bulk of the thieves who 
visited hen roosts in the rural sections came 
from town. Nowadays, an increasing percentage 
of the thieves are country boys. Times have 
changed, you see. 

What is the reason for the change in condi- 
tions? One thing is the great increase in the 
amount of leisure time some boys have. Then 
there is the tendency of folks in general to pro- 
vide the boys with means to raise cain. Impor- 
tant, too, is the lack of wholesome recreation in 
some farm neighborhoods. 

Nowadays, a large number of boys are sent 
to town school or to a consolidated school at a 
distant point. Cars seem to be essential to the 
boys for transportation, and dad’s, or even the 
boys’ automobiles, come into action. The boys 
leave home early, and, in some cases, they are 
relieved from home duties, and so they do not 
have to hurry back. School is out early, 
and because of fast transportation the 
boys can hang around town and then 
run home in time for meals. This per- 
mits loafing about picture shows, 
‘‘Coney Island parlors’’ or pool halls, 
where these same boys soon come inte 
contact with the vicious loafers to be 
found in every community. Introduc- 
tion to crime is made easy. 


Check Up on Your Boy at Night 


Then, again, there is the opportunity 
for the youthful ear owners to stay out 
nights and attend various évents away 
from home. A telephone call home re- 
lieves the parents, and away go the 
boys, miles and miles, with a carload 
of associates, both good and bad per- 
haps, arriving home in the wee hours 
of the morning. Perhaps if the parents 
took the trouble to check up on some 
of the functions attended on these noe- 

. turnal cruises, they would be more con- 
cerned than they are. If you don’t be- 
lieve this, crank up your ear and take 
in some of the dances in country dis- 
tricts. There is a semblance of order 
at many, but too often bottles are hand- 
ed about, and fights are frequent. With 
a few drinks of the poison passed out 
back of the dance hall, almost anyone 
would try to lick a flock of sheriffs or 
steal the tombstones in the cemetery. 

A disrespect for law 1s engendered 
in the youngsters, and this soon grows 
to a point where it becomes a menace. 
Parents might do well to check them- 
selves on this score. One Iowa sheriff 
told me of this difficulty in controlling 

the younger ( Concluded on page 10) 
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WHERE ARE THE PIONEERS OF 1928? 


PIONEERS ean no longer be found on the 

farms of the United States. Aceording to 
an article in the New York Times Magazine, the 
pioneers now go to the cities. There are found 
the opportunities which appeal to the pioneer 
spirit. To quote the article: 

‘‘Those with the greatest fund of energy, the 
best developed powers of endurance, the most 
unrelenting ambitions, are in the greatest cities. 
All that ean be surely said is that the most 
highly energized portion of America at the mo- 
ment is in the urban part; that the urban type 
of American is more and more assuming the 
leadership, and that the clash between the coun- 
try-minded and the city-minded is the funda- 
mental national issue.”’ 

It is true, as this man suggests, that the cities 
of today have a stronger appeal to the pioneer- 
ing spirit than the farms. We might even sug- 
gest in sport that if Buffalo Bill were living 
today, he would either be a detective in Chicago 
or a leading gangster. Daniel Boone might 
spend his time driving heavily laden trucks 
from Canada to New York City. 

Perhaps the farmers might just as well re- 
joice that the pioneering spirits have left the 
countryside to become bootleggers.and captains 
of industry in the great cities. Pioneering spir- 
its have never fitted in very well when it comes 
to building a co-operative commonwealth. The 
problem is to let the individualists go to the 
eities, and at the same time to see that the ealm- 
er-minded people who are left do not become 
plaeid peasants in their ways of thinking. 





KEEP PRODUCERS IN CONTROL 


HE older co-operatives in the corn belt 
ought to be the strongest. Other things 
being equal, experience and training in co-op- 
eration, together with the opportunity an older 
company has of building up a good reserve, 
ought. to make them the leaders in the field. 
Sometimes this happens, but in many cases the 
newer organizations are outstripping the old 
ones. 

Quite often the reason fer this les in the 
fact that the origmal articles of incorperation 
of the farmers company did not provide that 
the eontrol was to be kept im the hands of the 
producers. Since al? the organizers were pro- 
ducers, very few at the time thought abeut the 





possibility of the future bringing a change. As 
a result, in many places stock has drifted out of 
the hands of producers into the hands of those 
who are interested only in the farmers ‘com- 
pany as a profit making concern. We have so- 
called farmers companies which were really 
co-operative some years ago, but in which the 
stock now is held by a few men, most of whom 
are not active farmers. 

Every co-operative ought to reckon with this 
future danger and do what it can to keep this 
particular kind of dry rot from attacking the 
organization. Co-operatives organized on the 
non-stock, non-profit plan are already com- 
pletely protected by the form of that organiza- 
tion, since only producers can be members. In 
the stock companies, however, a special pro- 
vision has to be made. There have been vari- 
ous attempts to figure out a plan to take eare of 
this, but the most comprehensive we have seen 
is that prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and put out in cireular 
form under the head, ‘‘Suggested Form of By- 
Laws for the Co-operative Elevator Associa- 
tion.”’ 

These suggestions cover the whole field, but 
the provisions of membership seem to us by far 
the most important, and the ones which ought 
to be imitated by a good many of our corn belt 
organizations. Two sections which bear par- 
ticularly on this point read: 

‘“Section 1. Qualifications. Any person, 
firm partnership, corporation or association, in- 
eluding both landlords and tenants in share 
tenancies, who may be a producer of any of the 
farm products handled by the association in 
any territory tributary to the shipping points 
of this association, may become a member of 


. this association upon application accepted by 


the board of direetors, by agreeing to comply 
with the requirements of these by-laws and by 
purchasing at least one share of its capital stock 
and by meeting any other requirements of the 
board of directors. 

‘Section 2, Termination of Membership. In 
ease of the death of a member, or if a member 
ceases to be eligible for membership as pre- 
seribed in Section 1, or removes from the ter- 
ritory tributary to the shipping points of this 
association, or ceases to patronize it for a pe- 
riod of three years or shall fail to comply with 
these by-laws and other requirements, the as- 
sociation thru the board of directors may eleet 
to purchase his share or shares of stock and 
terminate his membership upon tender to him 
or his heirs or legal representatives of the book 
value of his shares together with any dividends 
or patronage refunds due and unpaid, less any 
indebtedness then due the association.”’ 





OLD FAMILY FARMS 


EVERAL years ago we started asking for 
reports on farms that have stayed in one 
family for several- generations, and that have 
been kept free from mortgages. An encourag- 
ing number of letters have been coming in. 
There are a lot of farm families in the eorn 
belt who have never been eampers or soil min- 
ers. They have settled down to erzate real farms 
and real rural communities. When grandfather 
or great-grandfather eut down the first trees to 
build a log house, or sent his ox-team ahead of 
a big breaking plow to turn the first prairie 
sod, he was figuring, not om inereases in land 
values or on a few bumper erops, but on the 
building of a home and a living for himself 
and his deseendants. 

We need more folks like this. Fortunately, 
we are getting them: More and more farmers 
are planning, not in terms of crep years, but 
im terms of generations. Even in the past lean 
years, some have been able to get their farms 
clear, to buy better equipment, to plan more 
livable homes. 

These are the real independent farmers. As 
their number grows, we shall find it easier to 


have strong co-operatives, rural minded 
try schools and churches, and a satisfying oy, 
munity life. Farmers driven by the preg, 
of a big interest burden, and sometimes by 
ambition to mine the soil at a profit ang, 
away, can contribute very little to the bug, 
of an agricultural civilization. As to mortes, 
most of the folks on old family farms will, 
like the old lady who wrote us the other a, 
‘<There is none on the place now, and wont}, 
not while I keep my right mind.”’ 





MAKING OVER THE SMALL ToOwWy 


(00D roads and the automobile are mak 
a new problem for a good many coy 
towns. The farmers in their old trade areas ay 
in many eases driving to bigger places some 
distance away to do a good part of their bug. 
ness. The smaller town has suffered and seeny 
likely to suffer more. 

Naturally, small town business men are em, 
siderably worked up over the situation. Ty 
local editor publishes appeals to folks in the 
territory to trade at home, and the local eon. 

“mercial club spends its sessions trying to figure 
out some way to persuade farmers nearby 
continue to use the town as a trading point, 

Most of these efforts come to nothing becang 
there is not any thoro effort to find out why 
the farmer ,wants that the small town has » 
far failed to give him, Once in a while we hea 
of towns that are gomg to considerable troubk 
to find out just these things. One New York 
town, for instance, made a survey of its terri. 
tory and got frank statements from farmers a 
to what they would like to have at their trading 
town, and how in their opinion this particule 
town failed to meet this standard. 

We recommend a program of this sort to the 
small towns in the corn belt that are worrying 
about holding their farm trade. There is very 
little use calling the farmer names because he 
doesn’t do his trading in the home town. If he 
trades elsewhere, he is doing it because he js 
getting, or at least thinks he is getting, a better 
deal in prices or service. The job of the small 
town merchant is to find out what sort of a deal 
the farmer wants, give it to him and prove ty 
him that he is getting it. The survey method, 
pursued in entire disregard ‘of the personal 
feelings of the local merchants, is the best way 
of starting out on a policy of this sort. 

Incidentally, this is medicine that farm com 
munities might take themselves with profit. b 
their sehool, church, local farm organization, 
loeal co-operative, doing the most possible for’ 
the community? Are the members of the eom- 
munity giving these institutions a chanee todo 
much? An occasional cheek-up is a good thing 
for any group. Use our eommunity score eard 
and see how your own neighborhood scores. If 
a eritical survey is a good thing for the smal 
town—and it has been proved that it is—it isa 
equally good thing for the eountry communily. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 
O FAR im April, the temperature has aver- 


aged below normal over the western half of & 


the corn belt. In Ohio and Indiana, it has not 
been nearly so cold as farther west, and the 
rainfall has been so light that the eastern com 
belt is getting a fine start on the spring work 
this year. 

The greatest damage to oats by the freezes di 
the second week of April was done in Iowa, Ne 
braska and parts of northern Illinois. While 
most of the damaged oats will come on bette? 
than people think. there is no eseaping the fatt 
that the cold April weather will delay oat hat 
vest until well along in July. Oats this year will 
be more liable than usual te heat damage 2 
July. ; 

Millions of dollars have been lost by th 
freezing of recently sprouted clover sect 
Prospeets are for higher hay prices for a yea! 
or two. 
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THE BOY WHO GOES WRONG 


RE is going to be a good deal of argu- 
“ment about the article on page 3 this week. 
Jike to think that all farm boys are fine 
ws, and that the thievery in rural districts 
jg all caused by folks from the towns. Neither 
nocition is true. Most of our farm boys are 
3 ean find anywhere, but a few of 
agony These few are causing a good 
deal of trouble to themselves, their parents and 
the community. 

We don’t blame the boys very much. We do 
tlame the parents and the community. Where 
the parents are on the job, where the rural com- 
munity is on the job, the boys don’t go bad. 
Good parents may not be able to counteract the 
inflaence of a bad community ; a good commu- 
nity hasn't much chance with a boy when the 

are careless; together, the two can do 
the job. That’s not guessing; that’s history. 
We can point to good rural communities in 
Jowa where there hasn’t been an arrest of any 
resident. in years. We recall one rural township 
with a record of only two arrests since the Civil 
war, one of a hired man who got drunk and 
made a nuisance of himself, and one of a short- 
time resident for embezzlement. 

Where the rural community provides outlets 
for a boy’s natural love of a good time, where 
the parents make the boy a partner in farm 
affairs, the youngsters aren’t getting into trou- 
ble. When a neighbor boy gets into court, don’t 
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erri. & be too quick to pin all the blame on him. What 
rs a did you and the rest of the community do to 
ding § help him go straight? 

“ular 

ty @ GOOD ROADS AND GOOD MANNERS 
ying ‘THE Iowa State Highway Commission is a 


standing evidence that centralization of au- 
thority does increase efficiency; it is also evi- 
dence that centralization at times maxes for 
bad manners, for tactlessness and for typical 
bureaucratic evils. Engineers, to gain a highly 
theoretical advantage in road building, will 
sometimes tear farms to bits, separate house 
from farm buildings, rip out windbreaks. Per- 
haps such actions, unfortunate from the farm 
point of view, may be necessary from the view 
of public welfare; even in such cases, however, 
the program is often carried thru with a lack 
‘om Of consideration for the feelings as well as for 
. b@ the property of the people injured. 


e he 
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way 


on, Right now we have reports of zealous work- 
for @ ers for the commission who are burning weeds 
om- @ and grass off the right of way with such en- 
)do @ thusiasm that fence posts are burned, too, and 
ling @ wire fences badly damaged. Tricks of this sort 
ani @ are not making better roads; they are building 
If § up a prejudice against the commission and all 
nall § its works. 
sal 6Perhaps what the commission needs is a 
iy. @ training school for its workers, in consideration 


and diplomacy. There are a lot of minor irri- 

tations that could well be eliminated, to the 

advantage both of the folks along the highways 
® ‘nd of the cause of good roads in Iowa. 
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THE AMERICAN WHEAT FARMER IN 
THE WAR 


ST lately there has been a revival of the dis- 
eussion about the way in which the Ameri- 
tan wheat farmer was treated by his govern- 
Ment during the World war. On this point, 
Senator Gooding, of Idaho, in a recent speech 
am the senate, said: 
“We were the only country during the war 
made a profit out of its wheat growers and 
i ts farmers. We made a profit of something 
mm over $62,000,000. We were the only country 
@ “earth that fixed a maximum price on a 
mshel of wheat during the war. While we paid 
um our farmers $2.20 and $2.26 a bushel for wheat, 
im France paid her farmers $3.94 a bushel for 
| Wheat; Italy, $4.33; Spain, $4.96; Portugal, 
Sweden, $2.95; Switzerland, $2.25; Ru- 
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mania, $5.25. While our farmers were getting 
$2.20 and $2.26, the Canadian government per- 
mitted their farmers to get the market price, 
the first year of the war $2.45 and the next year 
$2.77 a bushel. Australia permitted her farm- 
ers to receive the full market price and gave 
assistance in the way of freight rates, and 
in addition paid a bonus of something over 
$4,000,000. ”’ 

Corn belt farmers have, of course, been quite 
familiar with the treatment given cattle feed- 
ers and pork producers during the period of 
federal control of prices. This statement of 
Senator Gooding’s would seem to back up the 
folks who claim that the wheat farmer was no 
better off. 





REDUCING HOG PRODUCTION IN 
GERMANY 


AST year, as most of our readers know, Ger- 

many slaughtered about 30 per cent more 
hogs than she did the year preceding. This 
was one big reason for hog prices going so low 
in the United States last winter. Word comes 
now, however, that Germany is cutting down 
on her hog breeding operations in the same way 
that farmers in the United States are doing. 
Apparently, the hog cycle is world-wide in its 
effects. By late 1929 or 1930, it is probable 
that there will be a hog searcity in not only 
Germany and the United States, but also in 
Denmark and England. The prices which have 
proved so discouraging to our hog farmers this 
past winter have also been hard on farmers in 
other countries. 


; 


NE of the most splendid things about the 
MeNary-Haugen bill fight, which has con- 
tinued for the past four and one-half years, is 
the way in which Democrats and Republicans 
have learned to work together. First, the Dem- 
ocrats were a little suspicious of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and more Republicans than Dem- 
ocrats were for it. Today the Democratic sup- 
port is just as enthusiastic or even more so than 
the Republican. 

The Countryman, a new magazine published 
in England, edited by J. W. Robertson Scott, 
an old friend of my grandfather’s, points out 
that a similar thing is happening in England. 
Mr. Scott calls attention to a statement of Ram- 
sey MacDonald, as follows: 

‘‘However inspiring and exhilarating polit- 
ical controversy is, the companionship of men 
and women, who, oblivious to all political dif- 
ferences, are-together pursuing the common 
good, is a companionship above riches.’’ 

Again, Robertson quotes Lord Ernle: 

‘‘Acriculture can never regain even a mod- 
erate degree of prosperity unless it is treated 
on the lines of the Countryman, that is, with- 
out party bias.’’ 

It is important for the farmers of the middle- 








Odds and Ends 








Y west to learn to look on the Democratic party 


without bias, and equally important for the 
farmers of the south to look on the Republican 
party without instinctive loathing. The -farm- 
ers of the west and south must learn to use both 
parties when the need arises, and also to dis- 
regard both parties and work across party lines. 
It would be a fine thing if the good elentents in 
both the Democratic and Republican parties 
~could draw closer together. 





FRIEND has been telling me about the ex- 

perience of A. Wilson, of Shelby county, 
with wintering eighty-two 600-pound yearling 
steers on silage and oats. These steers have been 
fed am average daily ration of 25 or 30 pounds 
of silage and 6 pounds of oats, and have made 
gains of ahout 2 pounds per head daily. For 
100 pounds of gain they have required about 
1,300 pounds of silage and 300 pounds of oats, 


which means that the feed cost of 100 pounds 
of gain has been only $10 or $11. Of course, 
this kind of a ration has not made the cattle 
fat, but they will doubtless fatten very rapidly 
this summer when they are given a liberal ra- 
tion of corn on sweet clover pasture. This ex- 
perience corroborates some South Dakota re- 
sults where oats have been well worth while for 
carrying steers thru the winter in such condi- 
tion that they will make the most rapid gains 
the following summer. In northwestern Iowa, 
where many farmers have a surplas‘of oats, they 
might well consider feeding them more exten- 
sively instead of selling them at the low price 
which generally prevails. One of the big prob- 
lems in Iowa agriculture is either to find some 
crop that will do the same thing which cats do 
in a better way, or else to utilize the oats more 
effectively. As ordinarily handled, oats lose 
money on ‘three-fourths of the farms of the corn 
belt. 





E NOW have thousands of people on the 

state and government pay rolls, striving 
earnestly in an almost missionary spirit to make 
farmers more efficient. Twenty years ago, we 
had just a few people with the United States 
Department of Agriculture and at the state 
experiment stations. They did a splendid work 
in discovering underlying scientific principles 
as applied to agriculture, but they didn’t have 
much effect on actual farm practice. But now 
we have the county agents, the Smith-Hughes 
teachers and the folks in the extension depart- 
ment. While it oftentimes happens that the 
things which these people teach are not alto- 
gether practical, the net effect of their teach- 
ing is to make the farmers who are reached by 
them far more efficient. Probably the farmers - 
of the United States today are 30 per cent more 
efficient than they would have been if it had 
not been for the fostering care of the state and 
federal governments. If this is true, it should 
also be recognized that the state and federal 
governments are also responsible for the great- 
er part of the agricultural surplus which is now 
causing us so much trouble. 





INTEND to experiment this year with a fer- 

tilizer containing 15 per cent nitrogen, 30 
per cent phosphorie acid and 15 per cent pot- 
ash. It comes from Germany, and is probably 
the most concentrated fertilizer in existence. 
One hundred pounds of it contains as much ni- 
trogen as a ton and one-half of manure, and as 
much phosphorus as seven tons of manure. Be- 
cause of the extreme concentration, a fertilizer 
of this type can pay transportation charges 
much better than the ordinary fertilizer which 
contains four or five times as much filler. Here- 
tofore, when growing corn in my back yard, 
without manure available, I have used what is 
known as a 2-8-2 fertilizer. I am. wondering if 
this highly concentrated fertilizer will give as 
good results more cheaply. Theoretically, it 
should; but matters don’t always work out 
strictly according to theory. 





WISH the federal government would set 

aside one day per year which might be called 
«Efficiency Experts’ Day.’’ On this day the 
people who have made a god out of efficiency 
should remember that there is an even greater 
god whom they might well worship at least onee 
@ year in inquiring thru prayer and meditation 
as to just what the increased efficiency may 
mean in terms of happiness in the long run to 
all eoncerned. Efficiency is so all-powerful in 
the minds of the American people that it is 
worth while for them to stop once in a while 
and ask what other meaning it has aside from 
enabling us to out-compete our fellowmen. 
There are some other advantages, but they are 
not altogether unmixed, and we should search 
our souls concerning them. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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A-BABCOCK TEST FOR THE HOGS 


Performance Record Gives Breeders Chance to Test Various Strains 


duced with less feed? Can the dressing 

percentage be lowered? Can a more desir- 
able carcass be developed for the. consumer? 
These questions are common in all channels of 
the pork producing, packing and consuming 
public. They can be answered by the aid of 
tests similar to the swine performance record at 
Jowa State College, where feed and slaughter 
records are kept on twenty-four lots of four 
pigs each, to determine economy of gain and 
quality of carcass. 

The kind of feed used will always be a deter- 
mining factor, but without the right animal to 
start with, the results are unsatisfactory. With- 
out a system of ascertaining cost of gain, dress- 
ing percentage and quality of carcass, it has 
been impossible to measure the gain or loss made 
in change of type or mating of different blood- 
lines. Judging of livestock based on what the 
eye is able to detect has been the means of devel- 
opment since animals were first domesticated. 


Performance Records in Use for Years 


For centuries the record of performance has 
been used as a basis for breeding horses, and 
more recently, thru the aid of the Babcock test, 
the performance of the dairy cow was deter- 
mined by measuring the actual butterfat con- 
tent of each cow’s milk. Trap-nests 


Cis one hundred pounds of pork be pro- 


Danish system, by which the Danes have in- 
creased the economy of feed conversion of pure- 
breds from 4.5 to 3.7 pounds of feed per pound 
of gain, and have increased the average size of 
litter by as much as two pigs. The hogs have 
been developed so that their pork products prac- 
tically dominate the English market. More re- 
cent reports show the Landrace breed averaging 
3.79 pounds of feed for one pound of gain and 
the Yorkshire 3.69 pounds, while the cross of the 
two average 13.6 per cent less, or 3.23 pounds. 

So much interest was shown that a second 
meeting was held at Ames, November 15, 1923, 
and a draft of rules was completed and unani- 
mously recommended for adoption by the Iowa 
agricultural experiment station. Owing to lack 
of funds, the plan could not be launched until 
four years later, when it was started under the 
name of the Swine Performance Record. Equip- 
ment was completed and put in operation dur- 
ing the fall of 1927. The present plant has a 
capacity of twenty-four litters of four pigs each, 
with a possible expansion to 100 litters, or 400 
pigs. The first test is just now being completed. 
Litters are entered, fed and slaughtered with 
the primary object of determining fertility, 
economy of gain and quality of carcass. 

All nominations must be from a gilt farrow- 
ing seven live pigs or more or from a sow far- 


rowing at least eight live pigs. Feed records are. 
kept from the time the pigs are 65 days old unti} | 
they weigh 225 pounds; then two of each litter _ 
are slaughtered and the carcasses graded, 
Complete figures will not be available for 
publication until next fall. However, the first 
four litters slaughtered, which represented dif, 
ferent breeds, showed an average daily gain | 
ranging from 1.39 to 1.49 pounds per day, 
The time required to reach 225 pounds from 
65 days of age varied from 123 to 130 days, ang | 
the amount of feed consumed per 100 pounds of 
gain was, by lots, 361, 378, 380 and 383, which 
suggests that there was very little difference jy 
this particular test between breeds in the feeg 
requirements. No doubt greater variations wil} 
develop between bloodlines and matings than 
between breeds. 
It is evident from first impressions that we 
do not have as efficient swine as our competi. 
tors in Denmark. At least they were not in the 
Iowa test. é 


Tests Indicate Possible Improvement 


Danish experience would indicate that wae 
ean eventually develop purebred strains which 
will require only 340 pounds of the Iowa station 
feed mixture for 100 pounds of gain, and that 
by proper crossing we may go as low as 300 
pounds, and at the same time give 





made it possible to check up on the | 
performance of each hen. The race 
horse breeder, dairy breeder and | 
poultry breeder are coming more 
and more to look on the record of 
performance as a measure of true 
value in breeding livestock. 

It has long been recognized that 
a great difference exists in régard 
to production qualities between dif- 
ferent breeds, types, strains and_in- 
dividuals within a breed.. A group 
of those interested in swine breeding 
were called together by Professor 
Kildee at the 1923 Iowa State Fair, 
to formulate some test or plan that 
would measure this difference. 

Tage U. Ellinger, of the research 
bureau of the International Live- 
stock Show. explained at length the 





VOTE ON HAUGEN BILL THIS WEEK 


Increased Democratic Support May Give Two-Thirds Vote to Measure 


HE stage is set for the farm relief bill to 

go before the house of representatives on 

Monday or Tuesday. The rules commit- 
tee, on motion of Congressman Haugen, of the 
agricultural committee, has granted a special 
rule calling for twelve hours’ debate,-before the 
five-minute rule is invoked for amendments 
and perfecting the bill. It is believed that Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday will be taken 
up in debate, Friday in perfecting amendments, 
and that the vote will come on Saturday, April 
28. It will then take the following week for 
conference to compromise differences which 
may exist in the house and senate bills, so the 
president will have the happy duty of passing 
on the bill about May 5. . 

The present indications are that one major 
feature of the senate bill will be added to the 
Haugen bill, altho in the main the Haugen bill 
is regarded as being somewhat the best drawn 
and most nearly legally perfect of the two. The 
senate bill: provision, which has strong support- 
ers in the house, is the provison which provides 
for commodity councils, to be named by the 
president, with confirmation by the senate, 
which commodity councils have the duty of ap- 
proving the action of the board before it be 
comes operative as to the declaration of an op- 
erating period and the establishment of the 
price at which surplus is to be purchased, and 
the equalization fee. assessed. 

Withthis provision included in the bill, it is 
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Where the performance tests are being made at Iowa State College. 


pointed out that the cotton organizations, for 
example, would have control of whether or not 
the equalization fee would be applied as to cot- 
ton, and the practical operation of this will be 
to actually limit the practical operation of the 
operating period and equalization fee features 
of the bill to wheat. Its extension to corn and 
pork products would be most likely to follow, 
while the operation of the law applied to cot- 
ton would be long deferred. Under these condi- 
tions, with this provision in the bill as voted 
on in the house, it may be expected that there 
will be an almost solid southern democratic vote 
for the bill. 

To this is to be added the expected affirma- 
tive vote of most of the Tammany Democrats of 
New York state, and some upstate Democrats, 
and perhaps a New Jersey Democratic support. 
This, as ‘pointed out a week ago, is one of the 
ramifications of practical politics and’ the Smith 
campaign. However, should these forecasts 
prove to be true, the figures given a week ago 
are likely to need revision upward, to a point 
‘where there may be an actual two-thirds major- 


‘ity in the house for the bill. 


Tendency Develops to Favor Agriculture 


The tendency toward favorable agricultural 
legislation, indicated last week, continues to 
develop outstanding illustrations. The voca- 
tional edugation bill has passed the senate, car- 
rying authorization for a gradually increasing 
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the consumer a better carcass. We 
ean at least maintain our herd at a 
standard below 375 pounds of feed. 
per 100.pounds gain, instead of hav. 
ing so many litters which require 
360 to 450 pounds of feed, and which 
also have an inferior carcass. 
Every breeder should consider 
placing a litter in this test as a | 
start toward building his herd up’ 
to a point where it is recognized by 
raisers of stock hogs as a source of 
seed stock. Any. breeder who hag 
any growthy litters farrowed in 
April, which are out of promising . 
sows, should write for details on the 
Swine Performance Record, address | 
ing the Animal Husbandry Depart 
ment, Ames, Iowa. Action should be 
taken at once, as entries close May 19, 





federal fund for teaching agriculture and do 
mestie science in state schools, providing for it- 


crease up to $6,000,000 per year in addition to | 


existing statutory grants. This bill has been 
accepted in the house as a substitute for a sim 


ilar bill, and reported favorably by the housé = 


committee on education, Congressman Daniel A. 
Reed, of New York, chairman, and is on the 
house calendar on order of final passage. 

The senate has passed the bill for large m ~ 
creases in funds for county agent and home 
demonstration work, carrying also a yearly il- 
crease up to $6,000,000 per year, with a very 
slight amendment to the house kill, so this bill - 
will soon be-in the hands of the president. 


The house census committee has been strug: © 
gling with a bill which sets the date of the 1930 


decennial census, with a heated controversy be- 
tween a militant agricultural minority whie 
wants an agricultural census as of November 
1, 1929, and a non-agricultural majority which 
wants the whole census as of April 1, 1930. 
The Department of Agriculture and the farm ~ 
and dairy organizations want the early date, oF 
at least nothing later than January 1. It has” 
been thought to be an almost hopeless fight, 


however, until during the past week Census Di- © 


rector Steuart came out very forcefully for a 
November 1 census of agriculture. This, it 8 
believed, turns the tide, and will assure this, 
provided it is forcefully followed up and the 

Budget Bureau does (Concluded on page 23) | 
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and desert and bush, it was Jim’s 

te keep the bikes in- running or- 

heavy contract, too—and mine 

to keep the daily log. Now he has a 

of broken spokes, loose con- 

necting rods, and battered knuckles, 

I have a written record of a 

potor trekking stunt that will stand 

anywhere as an achievement (espe- 
cielly if we get thru). 

We've driven these doughiy little 
onelunged British bikes for hundreds 
of miles, for instance, where no mo- 
jor vehicle of any kind has ever been 
pefore and—but that’s a different 
sory. Besides, we haven’t reached 
the Red sea yet, nor even the Nile 
e river. But my little black log book 
i shows that we’ve been places and seen 
things, if we never get any farther. 

Pec. 1. Crossed the Niger river, in 
equatorial west Africa, over the rail- 
road bridge at Jebba and plunged into 
“the bush” on the other side. We 
managed to splash dozens of bridge- 
less streams and wriggle along one 
yay or another until we reached a lit- 
_ tle grass-roofed, mud rest-house in a 
native Village near the Kaduma river. 
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With Flood In Africa 


Motorcycling on “Impassable” African Roads 
By FRANCIS A, FLOOD 
‘N OUR trans-African motorcycle | torcycles down to the water’s edge, 


trip, from the Atlantic ocean to | piled them atop the creaking, leaking 
Red sea, thru 4,000 miles of jun- | 


old canoe, and we poled off into the 
current. 

We made it, too. We didn’t quite 
tip completely over, and we reached 
the other side intact. That evening 
we made the ancient walled city of 
Bida, and were laid up for two days 
repairing two broken springs under 
my side car. 

Dec. 5. We drove fifty-seven miles, 
before noon, to the first white man, 
the district officer at. Zungeru. A 
good time to arrive, too, for he and his 
wife invited us to lunch. It was more 


than a hundred miles to the next white [ 


man. (Later on, when we reached the 
real interior, we were doing well to 
find a white man once a week.) 

At dusk that evening we chugged 
out of the bush into a little clearing 
cluttered up with the grass huts of a 
native village, and after we’d unrolled 
our bedding on the floor of the little 
mud rest house there, the chief, a 
brother of the Emir of Katsina, invited 
us to his compound for a moonlight 
musical revue and native dansant. 

I can mention that Jim and I sat 


beside the old chief on the grass mats | 
there in the soft tropical starlight, | 
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Dec. 2. The Keduna river, a quarter 
ofa mile wide, no telling how deep— 
and no bridge! The trail ended at a 
precipitous sand bank that plumped 
almost straight down to a little canoe 
landing place below. Two evil look- 
ing, black Mohammedan pilgrims, with 


: arms.and little teapots on their heads 
) crouched in a canoe waiting to be 
} Poled across, and a half-dozen assorted 
Africans, with all manner of freight 
' on their heads, from fly- 

tlewn meat to cotton blankets, were 
; Splashing out:.of another canoe which 
had just nosed into the bank. A herd 
of great-horned cattle on trek from 
the edge of the Sahara to southern 
Nigeria were swimming across in file 
aquarter of a mile below, making for 
vl asandbar in the middle of the stream. 


| @ The herdsmen followed in a canoe, | 
‘@ ‘ailing their saddled horses swimming | 


| dlong behind. 
Crossing the Kaduna River 
Jim found a battered old black boat- 


the motorcycles and side cars in- 
side—but not quite! We laid two 





Not a very good idea to pile such a 
‘Navy load so high up on the top of a 
| Single old canoe. it would probably 
Wset. Better have the load lower 
= 







iuside the boat—but no chance. 





@ native in the crowd could 
3 word of English, but twenty 
those clumsy, cheerful 
old and heaved our mo- 










long knives sheathed onto their upper- 
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Loading one of the motorcycles on a canoe for a ferry across the river. 


| with our backs to a great baobab tree, 








at the head of an open circle. I can 
mention also that Jim played his banjo 
and sang American jazz and even 
danced a modified Charleston in that 
dusty, dusky arena, while I chimed in 
with my shining slip whistle whenever 
the other noises were sufficiently loud. 
But it would do no good for me to de- 
s¢eribe the ungainly, unrythmic, and 
purely sensual dances staged by thosé 
excited savages, for the editor would 
censor my report. Jim used to play a 
Saxaphone in a New York night club 
but he admitted that even the New 
York night club entertainers in their 
fervid search for depravity have much 
to learn from the African bush dan- 
seuse. 

December 6 and 7 were our two 
hardest days—up to that time. We 
were right on the heels of “the rains” 
and as much out of season on that 
“dry season” road as Santa Claus or 
anh oyster on the Fourth of July. All 
the bridges and much of the road as 
well had gone out during the wet sea- 
son and as yet no reconstruction had 
been done at all. 

‘After two days of tumbling down 
washed-out embankments, rushing 
thru streams of water, and scaling the 
bank on the other side or lifting out 
heavily-loaded motorcycles and side 
cars across dry, rocky rivers and hew- 
ing out our own roads thru stumps 
and broken logs, we fimaily arrived at 
Birnin Gwari and found an English 
road builder whose map showed forty- 
six bridges in the last forty-four miles. 
We had found none. But we'd found 
that many places where bridges should 

(Continued on page 13) 


























Years of Service 
Model T Fords 


Expenditure of few dollars may 
enable you to get thousands of miles 
from your old car 


THE Model T Ford is still a great car. It led the motor 
industry for twenty years and it is used today by more 
people than any other automobile. More than eight 
million Model T Fords are in active service in city, town 
and country, and many of them can be driven for two, 
three and five years and even longer at very small 
up-keep expense. 

The cost of Model T parts and of necessary labor is 
unusually low because of established Ford policies. 

New fenders, for instance, cost from $3.50 to $5 
each, with a labor charge of $1 to $2.50. Tuning up 
the motor and replacing commutator case, brush and 
vibrator points costs only $1, with a small charge for 
material. Brake shoes can be installed and emergency 
brakes equalized for a labor charge of only $1.25. A 
labor charge of $4-to $5 will cover the overhauling of 
the front axle, rebushing springs and spring perches, 
and straightening, aligning and adjusting wheels. 

The labor charge for overhauling the average rear 
axle runs from $5.75 to $7. Grinding valves and clean- 
ing carbon can be done for $3 to $4. 

A set of four new pistons costs only $7. For a labor 
charge of $20 to $25 you can have your motor and 
transmission completely overhauled. Parts are extra. 

All of these prices are approximate, of course, because 
the cost of materials needed will depend on the condi- 
tion of each car. They show, however, the low cost of 
putting the Model T Ford in shape for thousands of 
miles of additional service. 

See the nearest Ford dealer, therefore, and have him 
estimate on the cost of re-conditioning your Model T 
Ford. He will tell -you, in advance, exactly how much 
the complete job will cost. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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for emergency 


a few RED TOPS handy 
fence rep 


e 


Always keep a supply of RED TOPS on the farm. Your fence lines 
are constantly developing weak spots which often lead to losses of 
crops and damage to stock unless immediately repaired. 

When stock breaks through a fence there is no time to waste in 
going to town for posts. With RED TOPS at hand you can repair 
the fence at once and make it stronger than it has ever been. 


‘Top 


TEE 





Steel Fen ce Posts 


The advantage of using RED TOPS for replacement is that in just 
a few years you will have given your fence an entirely new support. 


RED TOPS always make the fence last longer. 


And when you 


want to throw up a temporary fence you always have RED TOP 
posts handy to do a quick job, if a few are always kept on the place. 


Go now and see your RED TOP Dealer 


Let him explain how good fences save enough 
waste on the farm to pay for themselves. He 
knows. Thatis why he isa RED TOP distrib- 
He is an authority on fencing and 


utor. 
fencing materials. 


re 


RED-TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 


38-E So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Ask for 





Made in U.S. A. 
Look for this Trade Mark 


Accept no other. Experience has 

proven its efficiency in veterinary 

and human ailments asaliniment, 

counter-irritant or blister. 

Penetrating, soothing and healing. 
All druggists or direct. 


LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO.- 
Established 50 years 
Sole Proprietors and Distributors 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 









Cents a rod fora 26-in. 
Galv. Hog Fence, Freight 
Prepaid in lll. andInd. | 
a 18 centsin Iowa, etc. 108 styles. 4 
| from Factory to User Direct. 





Se —-- Box 126 MORTON, ILLINOIS 3 
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Here arethree Big Books thatevery farmer 
a They are literally filled with 
information that will help you make bigger 
profits from your work and investments. 
These valuable books will be sent free to 
any farm owner who requests them before 
the supply is exhausted. No obligation 
whatever—and don’t forget that whenever 
you need cement, your Dewey can 
- supply you that famous Dewey quality, 
the kind that assures high early strength, 
yet costs no more, 


DEWEY PORTLAND 
CEMENT Co. 
309 Mutual Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 
F edema Nig pene mF mg bono 
ree play ae charge or obligation. 
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Street or Route, 


























Fixing Up the Farmstead | 








Paint Renews Old Furniture 


Authorities at South Dakota Agri- 
cultural College recommend that care 
should be taken that the furniture to 
be painted should have the following 
essentials: good wood, well built, sim- 
ple lines, and plain design. G€heap fur- 
niture, poorly built and thinly veneered 
is not -worth redecorating. 

The furniture must be_ thoroly 
cleaned before painting. Paint will 
not stick on greasy wood. A thoro 
washing with soap and water, followed 
by a good rinsing and drying, is one 
method of preparing the furniture for 
painting. Another is to wash with gas- 
oline but care must be exercised in 
handling the gasoline. It should not 
be used in a room where there is a 
fire. 

It is not always necessary to remove 
the old paint or enamel but the old 
finish must be sufficiently broken up 
so that the new finish will penetrate 
the wood. Sometimes a sand papering 
will be sufficient but if there is more 
than one coat, the old finish will have 











boils. Then add about one poung at - 
litharge (lead monoxide) to one 

lon of oil. Put plenty of this mixture Pa 
on the floor while boiling hot, ys A 
an old brush which has been cleang ay 
thoroly but which may be throw. wall 


away after the oil has been appli 
The hot oil will curl the hair of ty, ™ and 
brush and practically ruin it for gg. 7 
for any other purpose. but 
If a little of the fine dust left oye J 
from sanding the floor is left on, this’ 
may be rubbed into the cracky qg @ W 


joints, if.any exist, filling them very _ ghou 
satisfactorily. After the hot oil ang or ¢ 
litharge is applied it should be g. @ it st 
lowed to remain for an hour or mor is pr 
after which it should be wiped of mine 


first across the. grain, then with the off. 


grain, until every bit of the oil remain. plete 
ing on the surface has been removed, je over 
The floor then should be allowed tp @ a8 P 
dry, if possible, for at least sixty ™ of 3 
hours. Next, it may be varnished with wide 


one or two coats, if desired, of some : flat 
good, high-grade floor varnish, alloy / 
ing forty-eight hours at least betweep 
It may be rubbed and waxed, 


coats. 





Where “fixing up the farm home” has been a matter of pride as well as of 
comfort and beauty. 


to .be removed entirely. Sand paper, 
lye solution, or chemical varnish, may 
be used for this purpose. 

The room where the painting is done 
should be clean and free from dust and 
should be heated to a temperature of 
about 70 degrees. Painting, enamel- 
ing and varnishing are next to impossi- 
ble in a cold room. If the materials 
have been stored where it is cold, they 
should be allowed to stand in a warm 
room until they are of the right tem- 
perature to flow easily. 

Directions should be carefully fol- 
lowed because every manufacturer of 
paint has “certain rules which should 
be followed to get the best results. 
If the paints are home mixed, it is nec- 
essary to experiment a number of 
times to get the proper effect. 

Proper drying is very essential. 
Chairs will require four or five days 
in a.warm room. Other pieces of fur- 
niture may be used somewhat sooner. 


Good New Finish for Soft- 
Wood Floors 


A process has recently been devel- 
oped for softwood floors of either ver- 
tical grain Douglas fir or west coast 
hemlock which is said to give a wear- 
ing surface comparable to expensive 
hardwood floors. Floors treated ex- 
perimentally with this process three 
years ago and subjected to hard usage 
still look as; good as new. 

The following directions for the 
process are given by the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau: 

Heat pure raw linseed oil until it 








if desired, or if a quicker job is want 

ed, the floor may be coated with shek 

lac: and. then waxed. If a colored ot 
stained floor is desired the stain may @ P 
be added to the hot oil, all other oper 

ations being the same. 
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Moisture in Wood Cause of sidere 
Discolored Paint hey 

Many painters have claimed that tric 1 
certain kinds of wood when used ft # to) m 
house siding would cause the paint t0 not 
discolor and blister, but recent & eeilin 
periments by the experts of the Forest and o 
Products Laboratory indicate that this@ electr 
trouble should not be laid to the wool ‘closet 
itself, but to the presence of excessivé suppl: 
moisture in the wood. Owner 
This trouble is more often noticed i#@% and g 
houses that have been built in lal@@}  pogsit 
summer, fall or winter, and whe@@ go, 
the lumber has accumulated excessi@ gy - be m 


moisture either by lying too close MR the | 


the ground, by having rains blow i0@} Boarg 
the pile, and so on. Plastering in call) in 
weather is also claimed to be a fruittl tricay 
cause of paint trouble. Part of the these 
moisture evaporated from the plastH Gy eos 


condenses on the back of the sidilg ver 
and is absorbed, and sooner or 44 2 
passes thru and affects the under co® 
of the paint. It is always safer to 6® 
plenty of time before painting to 4 
low this moisture to evaporate. 4 
frosty weather it is necessary to * ir 
the building heated to hasten the @ ‘the 
ing and to prevent the plaster i % 
freezing. : a 

Where paint discoloration has ® 
ready developed, one should wait 
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-house has thoroly dried out. 
remove the discolored parts by 
ing with-a stiff fiber brush and 
» with soap and water, or if 
ssary, another coat of paint may 
, applied after the surface has dried 


“Papering on Calcimined Walls 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
«Would like to know how to treat 
walls that have been calcimined or 
' whitewashed, so the paper will stick 
: not crack. I tried this last year, 
 geraping off almost all the calcimine, 
"put it cracked badly and a lot of it 
| peeled off. What causes paper to do 
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- When good work is desired, paper 
' ghould never be put over whitewash 
or calcimine of any sort. Sometimes 
jt sticks for a while, but the paste 
jg practically sure to lift off the calci- 
f mine, thus causing the paper to peel 
off. The calcimine should be com- 
pletely removed by spreading cloths 
over the floors and woodwork so far 
as possible, then wetting the surface 
of a strip about three or four feet 
- wide across the wall or ceiling with a 
' flat whitewashing brush, then scrap- 
_ ing with a wide painter’s knife, and at 
the same time scrubbing it thoroly 
with a wet sponge, taking care to 
' wash out the sponge frequently. The 
_ water will dry out if too large an area 
_ 4s wet down at one time. Unless the 
surface is thoroly cleaned, trouble will 
experienced with peeling. 
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ch probably can best be done by 
or two thin coats of glue and 
lasses size. Soak half a pound of 
a quality flake glue in cold water 
lil it becomes softened, then lift 
put and boil it slowly in a glue pot 
a-slow fire. When thoroly soft- 
so it can be stirred without any 
8, pour it into about half a gallon 
water. To this is then added 
a quart of good old-fashioned 
a sses or heavy brown sugar syrup. 
lis should then be thinned with hot 
fer until a thin size is produced. 
f thin coats are better than one 
tk one. The walls when dry are 

ready to be papered, using the 
lal wall paper paste of flour and 


p usual cause of wall paper crack- 
,except over cracks in the plaster, 
is that the paste is too thin and the 
paper becomes too wet before it is ap- 
' plied. Try using a stiffer paste and 
putting the strips on more promptly 
| after they are pasted.—Building 
_ Biitor. 


} Plan House Wiring for Con- 
venience 


At least three very important con- 
| @ siderations must be kept in mind in 
Wiring a home for electric power. 
' First, that the great purpose of elec- 
_ttic power and light in the house is 
to make housework easier. Hence, 
| Bot only should plenty of outlets for 
' @eiling and wall lamps, floor plugs 
_ 4nd outlets for electric iron and other 
| @lectric appliances, safe lights in dark 
 flosets, and convenient switches be 
“supplied for present needs, but the 
_ Owner should look ahead several years 
and anticipate future needs so far as 
Possible. 
__ Second, that all electric wiring must 
| be made strictly in accordance with 
: Tequirements of the National 
of Fire Underwriters. Your lo- 
al insurance agent or your local elec- 
tical contractor can secure a copy of 
ese rules for you. The difference 
cost between safe and unsafe wiring 
very small, and it does not pay to 
ake chances. 
Third, that the cost of electric wir- 
and fixtures is a long time invest- 
nt, often for two or three genera- 
8, and it does not pay to skimp on 
‘investment. A difference of $50 
the cost of the wiring and fixtures 
fF“Mean the difference between 
thing that is unsatisfactory and 
bu will be ashamed of and a job 
is thoroly pleasing and satisfac- 
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a The walls when dry must be sized, | 


tory and that you can make a strong 
selling argument if you ever want to 
dispose of the house. The wise buyer 
will pay especial attention to the wir- 
ing and how well it is put in. 

The New York College of Agricul- 
ture recommends that in the kitchen, 
lights should be located so they illu- 
minate the work. They should not be 
located so they shine in the eyes of 
the worker or throw her shadow on 
her work. Ceiling units especially de- 
vised for ‘use in kitchens, if properly 
located, -provide excellent lighting. 
Wall ‘service outlets in/addition to 
lights are especially to be recommend- 
ed and the kitchen should be wired for 
one or more plugs to suit conditions. 

The dining-room needs a wall out- 
let or drop socket from the fixture 
over the table for electric toasters, 
percolators, waffle irons, or other elec- 
tric equipment used for cooking at the 
table. The outlet may also be used 
for the vacuum cleaner when the din- 
‘ing-room is being cleaned. 

Several low wall or baseboard out- 
lets are desirable in the living-room 
for bridge lamps and table lamps and 
for attaching the vacuum cleaner. 
Having more than one such outlet pre- 
vents the need for unsightly extension 
cords about the room. A low wall out- 
let is also desirable in each bedroom 
and a higher one in the bathroom will 
permit electric heaters or curling irons 
to be used. 

Shoes and hats do not get lost in the 
| corners of large clothes. closets 
| equipped with ceiling lights. Dark 
hallways and staircases need wall or 
ceiling lights, and, with convenient 
switches at both ends, no one need 
stumble up or down dark stairs. 

A switch by the cellar door with a 
pilot light connected with all the cellar 
lights will save electricity by indi- 
cating when the lights are on. Consid- 
eration for both the present and fu- 
ture needs of electricity in the home 
when the house is being wired will 
save the expense of additional wiring 
later and the inconvenience of too few 
electric outlets.—Building Editor. 








Line Attic to Keep Out Soot 


A Missouri correspondent writes :‘ 

“TI have a large attic in my home 
which could be used for storing a good 
~many things except for the fact that 
dust and soot collect on everything. 
The roof does not seem to leak water, 
but does let the dust and soot thru. 
Would it be feasible to tack something 
to the rafters and thus prevent dam- 
age to the goods stored in the attic? 
If so, what material would you suggest 
for the purpose? Since there would 
be about 1,800 square feet to cover, I 
am anxious to get the best material 
I can without making the cost too 
high. Some have suggested muslin, 
but a practical painter and paper 
hanger tells me that muslin would 
last only a couple of years and that 
it would hardly pay to put it on. Some 
have suggested building paper, but 
that is too easily torn. An insulating 
board of some kind might do, but I 
fear it would be rather expensive for 
so large a surface. Your suggestions 
will be appreciated.” 

I doubt. if tacking any material to 
the rafters will give you the results 
you want, because -I think you will 
find that when this is done considera- 
ble soot and dust will still work in 
around the gable windows, thru gable 
siding, around cornice joints, thru and 
around gable and dormer windows, and 
so on. In my own home, I covered the 
sheathing with half-ply roofing well 
lapped and then put on good asphalt 
shingles, and still plenty of soot works 
into the attic. - 

I do not believe it will pay you to 
put on anything less than good wall 
board, or better, some of the insulat- 
ing boards or plaster boards. Al- 
most any of them are good, altho they 
do cost a little more. 
room ought to be totally enclosed and 
‘the windows caulked and made as 
tight as you would for a living-room, 
as they are small and this will not cost 





much except for the time, 


Also, the attic. 











Modern comforts 
~home made! 


What would please Mother most—and the whole 
family? 7s 7 That’s easy. Fix up the home! 


Many a weary step can be saved in the kitchen 
—at mighty little expense. A nice wide porch; a 
comfortable room instead of an attic, a wash 
room for the men—lots of home-made improve- 
ments can be made by you and the boys with 
good lumber. 


Good lumber—American Standard from re- 
sponsible mills—gives more for the money than 
any other material for farm buildings, remodeled 
or new. You are sure of quality, and you need 
little or no hired help. 


Use properly seasoned lumber, cut to American 
Lumber Standards approved by the U. S. De- 
partments of Agriculture and Commerce * ¢ 
Made by America’s best mills. The nearby lumber 
yard can supply you with this dependable 
lumber. Talk it over with them. 


Our book on Good Farm Construction will be 
sent FREE on request. Mail the coupon—and 
tell us if our branch office in your territory can 
be_of any help. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Graybar Bldg., N.Y. Conway Bldg.,Chicago Call Bldg., San Francisco 


Kirby Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
55 South Audubon Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lumber Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 












- National Lumber Mfrs. Assn., 
Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free book on Good 
Farm Construction. 
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AMERICAN STANDARD LUMBER FROM AMERICA’S BEST MILLS 
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Feeding Calves on Grass 


A Missouri correspondent writes 
that he has been feeding his 650-pound 
calves an average daily ration of about 
twenty-five pounds of silage, two 
pounds of corn, one pound of linseed 
oil meal and what clover hay they will 
eat. They have been making average 


daily gains of about two pounds. He 
intends to fatten them -out on grass 
this summer and wishes to know when 
it would be advisable to increase the 
corn in the ration. Also he would 
like to know if it would be well to 
keep linseed oil meal in the ration 
after the calves are put on grass. 

If these calves are to be fattened 
on grass it probably will be wise not 
to make much of an increase in the 
corn ration until after they have been 
on the grass about two weeks. The 
corn can then be increased as rapidly 
as the appetite of the calves will per- 
mit. Missouri experiments indicate 
that it doesn’t pay to feed linseed oil 
meal to fattening cattle on grass ex- 
cept during the last month or six 
weeks of the feeding period. We would 
suggest to our correspondent that he 
begin to add linseed oil meal to the 
ration again some time in July when 
the grass begins to dry up somewhat. 
During the first two weeks after these 
calves are put on grass they are likely 
to lose some weight. But after that 
when the amount of the corn in the ra- 
tion is rapidly increased there should 
be some very rapid gains. 





Where Is Your Wan- 
dering Boy? 
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(Continued from page 3) 

set. He was called one night to quell 
a boisterous meeting in the outskirts 
of his town. Two ears had met and 
the occupants were raising the dickens 
and sleep was impossible to the resi- 
dents. The sheriff went out and when 
he discovered two young ladies in the 
party from families he knew, he de- 
cided the thing to do was break up the 
party and. take the girls home. In- 
stead of thanks from the girls’ parents 
for bringing them in at three o’clock 
the sheriff was told to mind his own 
business. “Next time,” the sheriff 
commented, “those dads can come 
down to the county jail and furnish 
bail.” 

Another factor is the way the aver- 
age parent approaches a case where 
his son has been taken into custody. 
Instead of viewing the evidence, there 
is a tendency to try and buy off the 
officers. In one Iowa county when a 
young fellow had been jailed for theft 
in the country the boy’s father openly 
bragged he had $10,000 that said his 
boy would not go to jail. But the 
judge thought different and when the 
evidence was presented a five-year 
sentence was handed the young fellow. 
It was only a few weeks afterwards, 
however, that the business men and 
ministers in the town got up a peti- 
tion and soon the boy was paroled and 
was back bragging to his associates 
how he had got off. A lot of folks in 
that town still believe that it was the 
$10,000 in cash that worked the won- 
der. Incidentally it hasn’t helped the 
community, for other boys think per- 
haps they can get away with it, too, in 
ease they are caught. 

Compare this procedure of the boy 
allowed to run wild and then backed 
up in his crime at home to the boy on 
the farm who has to follow another 
course. One boy we know attends a 
eity high school daily and has his own 
automobile to drive back and forth. 
Instead of being allowed to do as he 
pleases, different conditions are laid 
down by the boy’s father. This boy 
has to be home each evening by a cer- 
tain time. If not, he has to arrange 


. with his father in advance and tell 


what he expects to do. If it is legit- 
imate the father permits the late 
leave, otherwise not. This boy doesn’t 
have a bad time, either. He has 








UPHOLSTERY 
CLOTH 
SHEETING SPRING 


BURLAP 
ISPRING CELLS 


Method of 


Upholstering 


In upholstering a Fisher Body the seat 
and back cushion spring assemblies 
are covered with cloth and a hair 
pad is laid on top. On the hair pad 
is placed the upholstery cloth. The 
flutes, or pleats, of the upholsterycloth 
are first stuffed with cotton batting 
and sewed by highly skilled workers. 
After the trimming material has 
been applied and sewed to place, the 
bottom of the cushion is covered 
with textile leather, and the cushion 
is ready for installation in the body. 





CLOTH 
COVERING 


All who inspect cars equi 
impressed with the beaut: 





d with Body by Fisher are 
and luxurious upholstery, 


“rat Whether the cloth used is mohair, velour, broadcloth or 


COTTON, 
PADDING 


worsted. All Fisher upholstery cloth is subjected to the 
most severe tests to assure that it will give long service 


without undue wear or fading. Cushions and backs are de- 
signed with special attention and utmost care for comfort 


and durability. Saddle-back type upholstery springs are 
used, to fit the contours of the B 

ing maximum passenger comfort. A seat cushion of the 
conventional type, under five inches in height in the rear 
and seven inches in the front, contains 50 spiral springs, | 
The backs also contain 50 springs of a lighter gauge wire, 
To completely trim a Fisher 
distinct operations are necessary. ‘ 


Body by 4 : 


FISH 


uman body, thus provid 

















team and is a good student. If he 
wants to attend a party he can, but 
this boy is not galloping over the coun- 
try every night. If he wants to take in 
a picture show now and then his fa- 
ther oftentimes accompanies him. The 
boy has an allowance for spending 
money and was having as good a 
time as the boys who-were planning to 
raid some. farm to raise spending 
money. 

This boy is really a partner with his 
father in the business of farming and 
living. Hardly ever do we find a boy 
running into the clutches of the law 
when he has some sort of an interest 
at home. If more fathers would take 
their boys in with them and share a 
small percentage of the earnings with 
them, which can be used for spending 
money, there is a chance of the boy 
avoiding the crime route to gain funds. 
Club boys who raise poultry or live- 
stock have a home interest and are 
not found loafing in town. 

Then there is the problem of local 
social life. If the community provides 
some form of entertainment, such as 
local dramatic societies, debating clubs 
or church organizations, the younger 
set will not have te resort to bad com- 
pany to gain a good time. Why should 
any farm boy have to drive thirty or 
forty miles to spend an evening with 









strange companions or rush off to a | tougher criminals he learns more 


city miles distant to see a show? Par- 
ents who encourage this are bound to 
find trouble ahead of them. The suc- 
cessful communities in the state all 
show that a good, healthy program 
for the young folks pays. A commu- 
nity that sponsors young folks’ activi- 
ties hardly ever has youngsters that 
disgrace them. Farmers who encour- 
age their sons to play with them as 
well as work with them are not both- 
ered by telephone calls from the sher- 
iff’s office to come and bail out an 
offspring who has become entangled 
with the law. 

Perhaps our sheriff. who claimed the 
boys were causing him more trouble 
than all the rest of the criminals was 
right. Perhaps there is a chance to 
stop some of the thievery by begin- 
ning at home to train the younger gen- 
eration. At least farmers can stop and 
think it over and take an inventory 
as to what they are doing to keep their 
sons out of danger. 

It costs the state at large a big sum 
of money, which eventually comes out 
of every taxpayer’s pocket, to care for 
criminals, even tho they are sentenced 
lightly. Remember that once a boy 
goes to prison his chances for living 
an honest life afterwards are limited. 
Once he is thrown in contact with the 





| crime and his chances of being a good 
| citizen are slim. 
Here’s a typical case. We hada 
of his son only nineteen years old, who 
had been in jail for forgery. Then he 
had joined the navy, only to be dis 
missed for unbecoming conduct, ani 
now the son was back in the commt 
nity. He wouldn’t work and his f& 
thér and brothers didn’t want him 
around and the neighbors were coir 
plaining because the boy was sleepilg 
about in barns. Every one wanted t0 
be rid of him for fear he would sé 
fire to barns. What was the father. 
to do with him? ‘We couldn’t answ& 
it. Why was this youngster a menace 
when his brothers were good farmers? 
Where will this boy land in the nest 
five years? 
Think it over. Are you treating 
ers train him or encourage him to be 
come first a petty criminal and then4 
regular dyed-in-the-wool crook? 
There must be some other way ® 
stop a lot of local stealing by boys b€ 
sides allowing the sheriff, the county 


law that sends a lot of boys to in 





were allowed to do as they pleased. 


y, about 225 separate and & 


letter recently from a farmer telling | 


your boy right or are you letting ot} 


attorney and a judge to follow out the | 


tutions of correction just because t ne 
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To Keep Y Your Tractor 
In Good Condition 


Use CPolarine 


wee PERFECT METOR OL 


aFFRACA ARH RS A 











ore you keep it properly lubricated with Polarine, is full of dust and dirt! 
00d works away without getting tired or sick. 


If you’ll stop to think how grimy a man looks 
Lubrication is a matter of first importance after riding the tractor all day, you'll realize 


° with a tractor because of the conditions what happens inside the engine—and why it 
and : 3 

: : ‘ 3 Polarine was especially made for tractors— 
ri Nothing very dainty or clean about a tractor’s to give good tubpleation under working con- 
i work! It gets right down to the ground— ditions on the farm. It has been proved by 
‘ad plows up the earth! Dust flies around it in years of satisfactory service. 
clouds. Dirt and dust enter the crankcase. 

set ee: There’s a grade made for your tractor — to 
. That’s |why good oil is needed —an oil that meet the particular lubrication requirements 


will keep its tough film between the moving of your engine. Use it —change to fresh oil 
parts of the engine— protecting them from frequently — and you'll keep your tractor in 
the grinding of dirt and grit. That’s why _ good condition. It’s the one way to make 
the oil needs frequent changing. You can’t your tractor work faithfully and last long! 





¥ ¢ 
3 Your tractor is a sturdy machine which, if expect an oil to give good lubrication when it 
j 










For Fordson’s — use Polarine Special Heavy! 


Standard Oil Company, 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


(Indiana) 4909 
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»NEW CENTURY” 


CULTIVATORS 


























Every Feature 


That You Want it a 
Is Here/ ; 


_ Light draft, easy handling, accurate cultiva- rs 
tion, simplicity—every feature that you have always wanted in a two row culti- 
vator is here in this Roderick Lean “New Century“ Two-Row. 


One trip down the field with this ma- When time is short and quick culti- 
chine will convince you thathereisa vation isneeded if your cropis to make 
better, vast improved two-row. You'll the most corn—then you'll appreciate 
be amazed at the easy way the wheels _ the advantages of plowing two rows at 
pivot, the smooth shifting of the gangs, once, of cutting cultivating time, labor 
their quick, wide dodge, their accurate and costs in half with this “New Cen- 
work in crooked rows. You'll appreci- tury“ Two-Row. 
ate, too, how easy it is to watch your See your implement dealer today about this ma- 
work as you drive; the position a the yo o — us or our jobber nearest you for 
seat gives you a clear view of your 
— oo 7 THE RODERICK LEAN CO., Mansfield, Ohio 

Furnished with 3-horse hitch or 4-horse folding hitch and tongue truck. 
bers:: 


Job 
THE T. G. NORTHWALL CO., Omaha, Nebraska 
HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Galva, Hlinois 


THE “NEW CENTURY” No. 3 LEVERLESS SINGLE ROW 


A cultivator that is famous in the corn belt for 
its simplicity, light draft, light weight and easy 
handling. Nolevers,no springs. Gangs adjustable 





to be perfectly balanced by operator’s weight, and 
always plow at even depth. No pressure required 
to keep them in the ground, yet so sensitive that 
they are swung with slightest effort. Get the facts 














\ : r) 
£] about this famous cultivator. P 
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Full Service Cabinet 
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orders shipped same day received. 
Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co., 
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404 N. Y. St., Des Moines, lowa 











NEW LOW PRIGED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy stick—more sticks 
cease. Let us send prices. Sold thru our dealers or direct Kom 
points serving 7 states. 


er 


one of our 17 shipping 








S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 
Do your buying from 
firms advertising in 


Safety First Wallaces’ Farmer. If 


you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable from 
whom to make your purchases. 
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| declared solemnly, shaking his head. 
“Too bad; too bad!” 





anger. 





STOCKAD 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 
: * By John T. Frederick 


_ HAT’S that you say?” Mr. Herbst 
paused with his hand on his cof- 
fee cup. 

“The president was shot—last night 
at the theater in Washington. He is 
dying.” 

“My God! Who done it?” 

“An actor fellow named Booth—a 
Copperhead.” 

“Now we will have hell!” Mr. Herbst 


“Come, Hermann,’ Minna now in- | 
vited him, “and have some coffee with | 
us. You have been up all night, haven’t 
you?” 

“I ought to be getting back to the 
office,” he objected weakly, sagging 
into a chair. “Yes, I was just ready to 
go home when the first dispatch came 
in. So I have waited, and more news 
has come from time to time.” 

“Did they get the fellow that done 
it—Booth, you say his name was?” 

“No, he got away. It seems there 
was a big plot—they were going to 
assassinate Seward and Johnson and 
I don’t know how many others, the 
same time. It was a regular Copper- 
head pilot. But the only man they 





He closed the door behind the girl, 
and spoke hurriedly. “Minna, I Wanted 
to tell you that a gang of soldiers and 
fellows is talking of going to Port | 
Clinton to lynch Captain Burleigh, » 
tar and feather him anyway. Thy 
wanted to rent the Betsy, but I toy 
them she is sold. But I guess they 
maybe will get her or some other boa! 
and go around there tonight, sq they 
will have the boat to get away in, ym 
see. I don’t know if they will Teally 
do it, but I thought I’d tell you. Thay 
you, Ruby,” he added, as the girl came 
in. “I’ll take it back to the saloon ty 
put it on.” 

Minna went on mixing a cake, stay. 
ing out of the window into the rajp, 
All these weeks that Burleigh had been 
confined at Port Clinton, she hag 
longed to go to see him, yet feared to 
do so. Now fear for his safety grey 
stronger than her caution. She real. 
ized that even if the threats of the 
mob came to nothing, the inflamed pu}. 
lic sentiment because of the murder 
of Lincoln would make Conviction 9). 
most certain and an extreme penalty 
probable. She put a shawl about her 
shoulders. “I’m going over to the 











“We've bu’sted the double-tree and a spring, too.” 


killed was Lincoln—Lincoln.” He re- 
peated the name reverently. 

“Well, it’s a bad thing,” Mr. Herbst 
observed slowly, starjng keenly into 
space, his coffee still untasted. ‘The 
whole country will suffer for it.” 

“The Copperheads will suffer for it, 
or ought to, is what I say,” Hermann 
replied darkly. ‘“They’re to blame for 
it. That’s what I’m going to say in my 
editorial, that every Copperhead in the 
whole country, every \paper that has 
been abusing Lincoln, and every voter 
that voted against him, shares the guilt 
of his blood with the assassin.” 

“Ain’t that putting it pretty strong, 
Hermann?” Mr. Herbst suggested. 

“It’s not as strong as I feel,” insisted 
Hermann; “and you’ll see—that’s how 
the whole country will feel. It’s going 
to be a dark day for the Copperheads.” 

“Looks like a dark day all around, I 
guess,” Minna remarked, soothingly. 
“It’s going to rain, too, or I’m mistak- 
en. Hear that wind coming up? And 
the fog hasn’t lifted.” 

“The roads won’t be much more than 
passable,” Hermann agreed; “but I’m 
going to send some men out in the 
country with copies of the paper, to 
let people know the news.” 

Bells were rung again that day, but 
now they tolled, slowly and discordant- - 
ly. ‘There was little work done, and 
men were together everywhere in lit- 
tle groups, speaking in horror and 


About ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
Mr. Herbst came trotting across from 
the saloon in the driving rain which 
was coming in frem the Lake. Minna 
had kept Ruby home from.‘schaol be- | 
cause of the news, and also ‘because of 
the rain, and they were baking. “I 
want to speak to you, Minna,” Mr. 
Herbst told her as soon as he came in. 
“Ruby, you go in my bedrowm and get 
me a clean shirt, will you? I’ve got 








this one all wet.” 





store to get a few things,” she told 
Ruby. 


ER father was alone in the store, 

but she took him back in the cor 
ner farthest from the saloon entrance 
before she gpoke. “I’m going to Port 
Clinton to see if I can do something 
for Captain Burleigh, father,” she told 
him frankly. “I don’t suppose I ought 
to go, but I can’t help it.” 


He looked at her gravely. “Don't 


take any more risk than you can help, | 


Minna,” he urged. 

“I know. It’s bad. But nobody over 
there knows me, I think; I havent 
been over there before. I don’t know 
what I'll do; at least I can warn the 
jailer of what is intended. I have 
heard him spoken of as a southern sym 
pathizer myself.” 

“Yes, I guess he is. Well, I trust you, 
Minna. You do what you think is 
right.” 

He went to his safe without another 
word, and came back with a heavy roll 
of greenbacks. “Use what you need,” 
he told her; “but be careful about your 
self. He isn’t worth my girl worryils 
about.” 

“I know; I’m afraid you're right, 
father.” She stared miserably into his 
face. “But I—I have to, some way.” 

“Yes, yes. Well, all right. You'll £0 
on the General Grant to Plaster Bed 
landing, will you, and take the omit 
bus from there?” 

“Yes, I thonght so.” 

“You'll be back tomorrow, then, 
tonight, maybe?” . 


“Yes, tonight, I think. I won't t% 


to stay. around. over ‘there if. there's £& 
ing to ‘be trouble.” 
“No, that’s so. Well, good luck to 
you. I must get back to business.” 
Minma dressed herself with haste, 
but as much care as time would allow, 
in the darkest of the new dresses she 


| had acquired (Continued on page 25) 



























~ When to Plow Sweet Clover 


The plowing under of sweet clover 
the spring a year after seeding, is a 
ctice that is being followed on more 
rn belt farms each year. The intro- 

ra tion of sweet clover has brought 

Pole group of new problems to be 

* wed by farmers and experiment sta- 

; oa Not the least among these is: 

- “ ; shall we handle this legume 

bey. t the land on 
hen we want to pu e lan 









be. Eaich it is seeded back to corn the 
add ar following?” 
Th Fall plowing the first fall has proved 
I wi unsatisfactory in many cases as bien- 
: told nial sweet clover is rather persistent 
| “ jn growing another year even tho the 
beat roots are cut off five to eight inches 
Bs. pelow the surface and the plant turned 
1, You upside down. This limits us to spring 
a plowing. Early spring plowing, before 
hank growth starts, also has proved some- 
cae hat troublesome since, just as in a 
“ fall plowed field, the sweet clover will 
grow after plowing. Hf worked over 
Star. with a harrow and disk rather regu- 
Me larly and frequently this early plow- 


ing gets by rather well. 
had The worst mistakes have been made 


ed to in delaying plowing too long. Some 
erey have waited till they had the rest 
rea of their corn in and plowed under a 
the heavy growth a foot or even eighteen 
vob inches high. The ground has not 
ander worked down into a satisfactory seed- 
a al bed because of too thick a layer of 


green material to mix with the soil and 

her because of the large amount of moist- 
the ure taken from the sofl in making this 
growth. A disappointingly poor corn 
crop has all too often followed. 

Experimental tests and practical 
farm experience agree that the best 
time to plow is as soon as growth is 
well started in the spring—when the 
new growth is four to six inches high. 
Commonly this means that the clover 
isa foot high before the job is finished 
if any considerable acreage is .to be 
plowed. 

The belief that delay until a heavy 
spring growth has been made _ will 
largely increase the nitrogen gathered 
from the air is not well founded. It 
thas been definitely proved that during 

- the first three weeks of spring growth 
of second year sweet clover practically 
all the nitrogen found in the tops is 

ore, taken from the supply stored in the 
roots and nodules the year before. 





told 











cor 
nce my 
be With Flood in Africa : 
r (Continued from page 7) 

have been, and we’d crossed ’em all— 
n't at the expense of a broken rear axle, 
1 another side car spring, a bundle car- 

t Tier supporting rod, six spokes, and 

as even the rear horizontal member of 
n't the main frame. 
7 . All these breaks were more the re- 
fhe sult of overloading than of the rough 
rs toads, for on the motorcycle that suf- 

fered-the most we were carrying 150 
be Pounds of gasoline on the bundle car- 
es Tier behind the driver and at least an- 
s other 200 pounds of dead weight bag- 

gage in the side cars. Dropping about 
from rock to rock and rushing steep, 
ol ‘stump-strewn trails with such a heavy 
i? load was asking too much of our little 
’ one-cylinder, five-horse-power ma- 
a chines. 
Di 


At Birnin Gwari we found an old 
re chap who could speak a few words of 
a English. He directed us first to the 
I loeal emir, who received us in his vast 

mud palace amid his forty-six assorted 

< wives and countless black flies and 
children. The venerable emir posed 
nl for his photograph and then presented 
us With a bunch of bananas and thirty 

_ men to push us thru a river near the 
edge of the town and up the steep 
bank on the other side. And there 

Was the English rest house where— 

at noon time too—we found our 

English road engineer and his wife 
‘man unforgetably good cook! 

hours later we started again 

and, there on the bank of the first 
less river two miles from town 

| Were four of the emir’s men, waiting 
{6 push us across. If we had stopped 
_ @i Right with the English engineer, as 
Re invited us to do, those black. boys 




















5&-B No, 48 Pivot Axle Cultivator 


Cleaner fields— 


at less labor cost 


No wonder farmers praise the E-B No. 48 Pivot Axle 
Cultivator. Soeffectively and so easily does this popular 
machine operate that there is a very decided saving in 
time and labor in the job of keeping the fields clean. 

Combining the wheel guide and gang shift features, 
the E-B No. 48 Cultivator adapts itself to uneven 
land and irregular rows which cannot be worked by 
the ordinary machine, Every inch of ground is stirred; 
your fields are thoroughly cultivated. 

Perfect balance assures easy handling, lighter draft. 
Simple to operate; sturdy and durable in construction. 
Master lever gang control saves time at ends of rows. 
Complete line of shovels, adaptable to every purpose. 


The E-B No. 48 Cultivator is 
line of pedigreed farm implements 
Brantingham from the experience of 76 years. It will 
pay you to see this machine. Send attached coupon 
for additional information. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 


Rockford, Illinois 
Builders of farm machinery since 1852 


Branch Houses 
Prompt Service Everywhere 


e of the complete 
uilt by Emerson- 



















E-B Side Delivery Rake and Tedder. Two 
machines in one. Light weight and draft. 





E-B Osborne Mower. One-piece frame. All 
replaced. bearings 


wearing parts easily ersize 
on fastest moving parts. 


Genuine 


E-B Replacement Parts 
E-B replacement parts are built for 
E-B machines as carefully as the 
machines themselves. We can supply 
replacement parts for any machine 
we ever made. Insist of your dealer 
that you get genuine E-B parts. 
No substitute is “just as good.” 


AMAA PD 1 ONE, 
Mail this coupon TODAY, 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM e 
Dept.153, Rockford, Ill. 

Please send me detailed information about the E-B 
No. 48 ag AnottoanSer on: 


Oo Rake and Tedder 





d, I. 


Osborne 








‘ e Mower 

Amarillo, Texas Des Moines, Iowa Peoria, Ill. E-B No. $3 Two-Rew B-B Newton Fane 
Auburn, N. Y. Fargo, N. D. Regina, Sask., Can. 0 Cultivator Otic" 
Billings,. Mont. Harrisburg, Pa. Rockford, Tl. 
Columbus, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. Salisbury, N. C. Name 
Dallas, Texas Minneapolis, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. P.O. Add 
Denver, Colo. Oklahoma City, Okla. Winnipeg, Man.,Can. +O. ress 

Omaha, Nebr. 








would have patiently sat there till 
‘morning and with no idea of pay at all. 

The next day we reached Zaria and 
put up at the railroad rest house while 
our various breaks were being mended 
by the railroad shops. There are no 
hotels in Nigeria, except the famous 
Bonanza in Lagos. The colonial insti- 
tution of “rest houses” takes their 
place. 

Somewhere on the outskirts of near- 
ly every native village along the prin- 
cipal routes is the rest house com- 
pound. In the center is the rambling 
mud house itself with thick walls and 
high, thatched roof. Scattered about 
in the compound are the stables, the 
kitchen, and the little round silo-like 
huts for the coterie of native servants 
that always accompanies every white 
man in Nigeria—except the American 
motorcyclists. The whole thing is 
simply a jungle tourist park. 

In Zaria, for instance, at the ,rail- 
road rest house, we not only had a 
partly furnished three-room apartment 
in a cement block house, with electric 
lights and exclusive ownership of a 
capable-man Friday, who was our own 
black slave during our three days 
there. He washed and ironed our 
clothes, he carried distilled water for 
us from the railroad station, he went 





to market and bought our food, and 
cooked our meals in his little brick 





kitchen in the rear. He ran our er- 
rands and acted as our interpreter. He 
stood guard by the door when we went 
out to dine with friends. He sewed 
our buttons on and he polished our 
shoes. He was our slave and when 
we left the rest house we dashed him 
about a shilling a day and he was 
overjoyed. 

Kano, the most interesting city I’ve 
ever seen in my life, and our dash 
across the boundary into French ter- 
ritory on the edge of the Sahara des- 
ert will be described next week. 





Organizing Sac County Pop- 
Corn Growers 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Am writing you concerning the pop- 
corn association which was organized 
at Odebolt, Iowa, a few weeks ago. 
The reason for organizing the associa- 
tion was that the price has dropped to 
the point where it is not a paying prop- 
osition. When the contract price of 
White Rice popcorn is $1.50 per 100 
pounds the grower had better grow 
field corn, for which there is a market 
at all times. The buyers of popcorn 
will buy for a few weeks and then they 
will be out of the market all the time 
for several months. We have men at 


| Odebolt that are trying to sell their 





1927 corn, but the buyers do not care 
whether they buy or not. 

The idea of the association is to 
have the buyers take the corn at a 
price fixed for the year by the grow- 
ers and each grower will not plant any 
more corn than the trade demands. 
The growers at Odebolt have had a lot 
of experience with popcorn in the past 
twenty years and they figure that they 
should have a price for White Rice of 
$2 per hundred and $3 a hundred for 
little Jap Hulless. White Rice - will 
make an average yield of not quite 
2,000 pounds to an acre, while Jap will 
run from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds on acre. 
Popcorn takes good ground and for 
every 100 pounds of popcorn we can 
grow about two and a quarter bushels 
of field corn. The price we are asking 
this year is not much better than field 
eorn.and the growers in this territory 
figure that if we can’t get that price 
we will not grow any. We have de- 
termined to grow a better quality of 
corn at a fair price and if the company 
doesn’t want it we will not grow it. 

The association has been organized 
on the contract plan and each grower 
limits his acreage to that designated 
by the association. Any other infor- 
mation ean be had by addressing Ed 
Dannenberg, secretary, Odebolt, Iowa. 

CARL’ H. WILKEN. 

Sac County, Iowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 27, 4 





Service Bureau 





The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of * 


‘Waliaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for five years or more. All inquiries to 
this department sre answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


They Saw Him Without 
His Specs 
A Service Bureau member in central 
Iowa writes us regarding the visit of 
a peddler recently, and we believe his 
letter is worth passing on to you for 


information: 

_ “Last Monday an agent came here 
selling spectacles. My father-in-law is 
seventy-one years old and living with 
us. This agent got hold of him first 
and was busy trying to hook him when 
my wife came in. She soon saw the 
kind of a fellow he was and asked him 
if he hadn’t seen the Wallaces’ Farm- 
er sign on the gate warning fakers to 
keep out. The peddler looked embar- 
rassed and said, ‘No; if he had, he 
wouldn’t have come in.’ The man stuck 
around, tho, and tried to talk the old 
gentleman into buying some glasses, 
first offering them to him for $15 and 
then he came down to $12 and finally 
ended up at $6. The agent tried to 
tell us he was selling glasses just like 
regular specialists were, but my wife 
was suspicious and told him if there 
was any fraud in the deal she would 
report it to Wallaces’ Farmer. She 
also had been asking him about his 
firm and he had admitted he hadn’t 
any office but just peddled out of Des 
Moines. Well, when she got to crowd- 
ing him with questions, he finally 
grabbed his grip and went away in a 
hurry.” 

Our Service Bureau member was 
lucky. This man, who goes by the 
name of A. Davidson, has been selling 
glasses about the country and hooking 
folks pretty often. When it comes to 
making good on promises, our experi- 
ence shows he hasn’t even time to an- 
swer letters. 

Just another expert at selling, and 
folks take about as much chance with 
their eyes buying from these: fellows 
as they would if they tried to cut off 
one of their legs. 

If you want cheap spectacles, better 
go to the 10-cent store. They sell 
them for a small sum and you have the 
right to pick out a pair that will suit 
you. If you want glasses that really 
are adapted to your eyes, see a regu- 
lar oculist. It will be cheaper in the 
long run and you will have better eyes 
and better feelings in the_ end. 

Doctors of any kind who come 
around soliciting business are not the 
ones recognized by the profession as 
the best. Better play safe. 











Reward Is to Protect You 


Recently a Service Bureau member 


wrote us saying he had been instru- | 


mental in catching some thieves and 


as they were convicted he wanted a re- 
ward. So we looked up the case. Un- 
fortunately, the man who lost the prop- 
erty was not a Service Bureau mem- 
ber and we couldn’t pay the reward. 
We believe most of our readers are fa- 
miliar with our reward rules. If not, 
we will be glad to furnish a copy on 
request. But one of the most impor- 
tant things is to be.a member of the 
Service Bureau and then be sure your 
metal protective membership sign is 
posted. If you have moved, ask for a 
new plate; they're free. 

Also remember that we are out to 
protect farm property. One man wrote 
about a reward where a drug store had 
been robbed. Since this business was 
not protected under our rules, we 
couldn’t pay the reward. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is interested in 
protecting farmers’ property and be- 
lieves the rewards are valuable for 
this purpose. We also believe the 
place for thieves is in prison. We 
can’t help it if judges parole thieves. 
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USE THIS PROVED 
SEED CORN TREATMENT 


Let Others Do the Experimenting ! 


You plant corn for profit—not for experi- 
ment. 

BAYER DUST seed corn treatment makes 
corn growing more profitable. It is time-tried 
and field-proved. Four years of actual field 
use has proved its value. 

BAYER DUST prevents rotting of seed in 
cold, wet weather; improves germination and 
stand ; checks losses from seed-borne and soil- 
berne diseases; and increases yield from 3 to 
10 bushels per acre. 

FOLLOW the success of over 200,000 corn 
growers—use the proved seed corn treatment 
and plant for profit. Some untried treatment 
may be beneficial, but let your neighbors do 
the experimenting. 


Tested by the U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
Iowa Experiment Station 
Illinois Experiment Station 


A summary of reports published by these 
outstanding authorities show that BAYER 
DUST increased the yield as follows: 


Nearly disease-free seed...... 3.2 bu. per A. 
Average SCC ...sccscccrscsseseeee 3.5 bu. per A. 
Diplodia-infected seed ........ 12.1 bu. per A. 
Gibberella-infected seed ....15.1 bu. per A. 


Proved by 200,000 Growers 


Last season over 200,000 Corn Belt growers 
used Bayer seed treatment. Let these men tell 
you in their own words what they think of 
BAYER DUST: 





GUARANTEE 

Plant a few acres 
ef BAYERDUST Accept No Substitute 
treated seed in alter- 
nate rows with un- 
treated seed. If, at 
harvest time, you are 
not satisfied, return 
the empty BAYER 
DUST can to us and 
we will refund — 














BAYER DUST 


— The Bayer Co., Inc., Agricultural Dept., 117 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 





Permits Earlier Planting 
‘‘The corn did not decay in the soil but came 
up and did good in spite of the cold, wet 
season.’’ 
Insures Germination 


‘‘Never had corn come up so since I have 
been farming—I had a splendid stand.’’ 


Prevents Replanting 


‘**My neighbor planted on the same day and 
did not treat his seed and had to plant over.’’ 


Fewer Barren Stalks 
‘“‘Had fewer barren stalks than other years 
—dry rot and moldy ears very nearly elimi- 
nated.”’ 


Improves Quality 


‘‘The treated corn was much better quality 
—-solid, dry ears.’’ 


Increases Yield 
‘‘Inereased my yield from 5'to 15 bushels 
per acre.’’ ‘‘‘The corn that was not treated 
was not as good by ten bushels to the acre.”’ 


Easy to Use—Costs Little 
You ean use Bayer Dust at .a cost of less 
than five cents an acre. No special equipment 
is required. Simply use as a dust treatment. 
Two bushels of seed can be treated in less than 
three minutes. 


1 lb. $1.75; 5 Ibs. $8.00 


ONE POUND TREATS SIX BUSHELS OF SEED CORN 


Insist Upon the Proved 








Sometimes there is a good reason, but 
the way to stop stealing is to let the | gomery county, 
thieves realize the penalty by spend- 


240 acres in Brown township, Mont- | seventeen. He bought out the other 
Indiana. One hun- | heirs, and there raised -his family of 


dred and sixty acres was entered from | two daughters. -In 1919 the farm was 





ing time in prison. 

With over a hundred convictions on 
record and the reward still open to 
any one who can get the thieves, we 
are sure the problem of rural crime is 


‘clearing up: Remember, thieves hate 


to take a chance Perhaps that’s why 
they steal from places where Service 
Bureau signs are not in sight. Better 
get yours up where folks can see it. 





An Old Indiana Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I have been very much interested 
in articles about old farms. We have 





the government in 1827 by my great 
grandmother, Jane McCormick, who 
rode horseback here from Kentucky 
with three grown sons. They then 
bought eighty acres adjoining from 
a man who had entered it from the 


government in ‘1826. We still have. 


the old sheepskin deeds signed by 
President Adams and Andrew Jack- 
son. 

At her death this farm came to one 
of the sons, Preston McCormick, who 
raised a family of ten children. At his 
death in 1864, my father, Shelby Mc- 
Cormick, one of the younger sons, 
took charge of the place when only 


~ 





deeded to this oldest daughter and her 
husband. We have two children, @ 
son and a daughter, who have a very 


strong attachment for this old place — 
and we hope it may go for several — 
generations yet to the descendants of — 


that first brave pioneer woman. The 
son, George McCormick’ Spencer, is 


very proud of the paper that his grand- 


father, Shelby McCormick, gave him 
signifying that at his grandfather's 


death he would inherit the perpetual” 


membership to the Wallaces’ Farmer 


which he took out several years ag0. 


We all like Wallaces’ Farmer. 
MRS. WILBUR SPENCER. 
Indiana. 
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A Trip to California 

As I write this message to you boys 
and girls I am looking out of the win- 
dow on the granite cliffs of the Yo- 
semite valley in California. I can see 
the Yosemite falls making the first 
drop of 2,200 feet, by which the water 
from the melting snows above finds its 
way to the valley. It is a wonderful 
sight and I wish you could all see its 
peauty. I am going to tell you the 
story of the California trip by its va- 
rious stages, however. So I will not 
tell you of the wonderful beauty of the 
Yosemite National Park now, but will 


try to picture it for you in another 


issue. 
We (Mrs. Wallace, my daughter Jo- 


sephine and myself) left Des Moines 
on the evening of April 6. As most of 
you will remember, that was the day 
of the big snow storm at Omaha, 
which also touched the western part 
of Iowa in that vicinity. It was spit- 
ting snow, driven by a cold northwest 
wind, when we boarded the Pacific 
Limited at Madrid. It was late bed- 
time then and we were soon asleep. 
Westward over Iowa’s rolling hills we 
sped. Early in the morning we crossed 
the Missouri river at Council Bluffs 
and arrived at Omaha, on the Ne- 
praska side. I can not say when, as, 
being a good traveler, I was not awak- 
ened by any of the train’s stops. 
About 6 o’clock I woke up, lifted the 
curtain and looked out. We were at 
Fremont, Neb., and evidently the 
Omaha-Council Bluffs snow storm was 
not very widespread, as only forty 
miles away there were only two or 


| three inches of snow on the ground, 


and the train was only forty-five min- 
utes behind its schedule. I wanted an- 
other nap, and had it, as when I next 
awoke it was 8 o’clock and we were 
out of the snow entirely. Soon we 
were seated in the diner eating just 
the kind of breakfast we get at home. 

Afterwards the observation car gave 
us a good view of Nebraska’s level 
prairies, spotted with fields of alfalfa, 
wheat, corn stalks and pastures, with 
cattle and hogs likewise in evidence. 
The looks of the country led us to be- 
lieve that Nebraska, like Iowa in the 
Southern part, had been short in snow- 
fall. Splendid consolidated schools at 
the smaller towns were frequently 
seen. The Lincoln Highway, which 
Tuns from Atlantic to the Pacific, par- 
alleled the track and many automo- 
biles were traveling in each direction. 
I surmise that many of them bore li- 
Cense plates of other states, as it is 
one of the leading cross-country 
Toutes. 

Passing thru Grand Island, Kearney 
and smaller towns, we stopped at 
North Platte. A few miles west of 
that place we could see the ranch 


Where Buffalo Bill lived. We crossed 


the North Platte river just before 
Teaching the town. The foothills, 
where many cattle are summered, 


_ Were in the distance on each side, and 


On ditches were in evidence. 
beets as well as alfalfa, wheat 

corn, are raised in this section. 
cattle from the hills and the 
farther west are fed out on the 
valley farms. There was not a great 
of water in the South Platte river, 

ch we were following, as it is a 


Very shallow stream and in the sum- 
mer time is frequently so dry that you 


could walk across it without even get- 
your feet wet. The North Platte 


is a larger stream and carries more 
water. Our train sped smoothly on, 
and we were soon in the hill and ranch 
country of western Nebraska, where 
the buffalo herded in early days and 
where the Indians roamed. It is a 
picturesque country. 

One of the things we saw on the 
Lincoln Highway was a combine evi- 
dently being moved to a new home, as 
there were a couple of cows tied to it. 
We touched a portion of Colorado at 
Julesburg, which is in quite a sugar 
beet section and cattle country, and 
then were back in Nebraska again, 
passing thru such towns as Central 
City and Sidney, which were great 
“cow towns” in early days. 

Out of the plains, gradually climb- 
ing up to the hills, almost before we 
realized it we were at Cheyenne, 2 
frontier town of early days which 
probably got its name from the Indian 
tribe about which many of you know. 
It is about 6,000 feet altitude, or in 
round numbers, about 5,000 feet higher 
above the sea line than Des Moines. It 
is a mining, cattle and sheep town, 
beautifully located and a very nice 
city, now made famous by its “frontier 
days” rodeo, which brings the pick of 
the cowboys of the country together to 
ride noted bucking ponies and in com- 
petition in lassoing and bull-dogging— 
a program which never fails to thrill 
the big crowds from many states 
which attend it. 

Cheyenne is the key to the easiest 
route over the Rocky Mountains and 
it was a favorite route, made famous 
by such pioneer scouts at Kit Carson, 
Jim Bridger, and others, over which 
the early settlers found their way to 
California. How interesting a story 
these mountains and canyons could 


tell if they could speak. Stories of 
hardship and privation, of Indian 
fights, of big game hunts, of courage 
and devotion which made possible the 
settlement of the western country. 
They have been the theme of stories 
by many writers. 

Leaving Cheyenne, our train climbed 
steadily and in an hour’s time we were 
at the highest point of our journey; 
8,013 feet above sea level. We were 
in the midst of a hard snow storm at 
the summit and .could see very little. 
It is a mountain plateau, however, no 
peaks rising above at the top. Our 
downward trip took us thru deep ra- 
vines, winding in and out along the 
side of the mountain. Snow-capped 
peaks were all argund, but the snow 
storm kept us from seeing them. It 
is a beautiful daylight ride from Chey- 
enne to Ogden, with wonderful moun- 
tain and canyon scenery, but the 
darkness made it invisible.to us. 

When I woke up the next morning, 
we were traveling down a canyon with 
a swift mountain stream running 
alongside the roadbed and the sun 
touching the mountains above. Soon 
we were in Ogden, only a few miles 
from Salt Lake City, the city which 
was founded by the Mormons who set- 
tled the Utah valley and, getting water 
for irrigation, have made what was a 
veritable wilderness into a valley of 
wonderful beauty and richness. I 
must leave you folks at Ogden until 
next week, when we will continue our 
journey across the great Salt lake and 
on to San Francisco, which is our first 
stop in California. Take down your 
maps and you will see the route we 
traveled. Goodby for this time. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 
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May Star Story 


By James Stokley, 

Seience Service Staff Writer. 
¢Copyright, 1928, by Science Service, 
Inc.) 

The return of the ringed planet Sat- 
urn to the evening sky, and the ap- 
pearance of the seldom seen Mercury 
as an evening star, go to make the 
month of May interesting to the stu- 
dent of the stars. It is particularly 
interesting, because the last few 
months have brought forth little in 

the way of astronomical interest. 

At the end of this month of May, it 
will be possible for amateur star gaz- 
ers to see one of the most important 
members of the solar system, yet one 
which few people have ever seen. It 
is the planet Mercury, nearest of all 
the known planets to the sun. The 
average ‘distance of the earth from the 
sun is about 93,000,000 miles. Mer- 
cury remains on the average of only 
36,000,000 miles from the ruler of the 
solar system. It revolves around it 
once in eighty-eight days, instead of 
365% days as the earth does. Because 
of its rapid revolution around the sun, 
combined with its short distance, Mer- 
cury seems to oscillate from one side 
of the sun to the other as the latter 
body travels among the stars in its 
annual path. Mercury can not be seen 
when the sun is above the horizon be- 
cause of the glare. A large part of the 
time, when the two are close together, 
they both set at about the same mo- 
ment in the evening, and rise about 
the same time the next morning. 
Thus, at such times Mercury can not 
be seen at.all. Once in each of its rev- 
olutions in its orbit, Mercury gets to 
its maximum distance eastward of the 
sun and then about six weeks later in 
the same distance westward. The for- 
mer is called greatest eastern clonga- 
tion and the latter greatest western 
elongation. The eastern elongation is 
its best position, so far as we are con- 
cerned. Then the sun sets first and 
Mercury an hour or so later, so that 
it can be seen in the twilight. 

It will be an eastern elongation that 
will bring Mercury into the evening 
sky at the end of this month. Actual- 
ly, the elongation itself occurs not in 
May but on the third of June. How- 
ever, for perhaps a week at the end 
of May the planet should be seen. It 
will be very low in the western sky 
and therefore rather difficult to ob- 
serve, but a pair of binoculars, or even 
a good pair of opera glasses, should 
aid in finding it. Then when it is seen 
the observer will have the satisfaction 
of having seen an important member 
of our family of planets and one which 
even the great Copernicus is said 
never to have observed. 

The other planet that is coming into 
the May evening sky is not so diffi- 
cult to observe as Mercury, and will 
not be visible until later in the eve- 
ning. This is the planet Saturn. It 
rises in the east about two hours after 
the sun sets in the west; about 1:30 
in the morning it is directly south. It 
appears as a bright star, with a rather 
steady yellowish light as distinguished 
from the twinkling of the stars. 

The stars in the evening sky re- 
flect the coming of the middle of 
spring. Late in the evening the bright 
Vega, in the constellation of Lyra, the 
harp, can be seen in the eastern sky. 
Below it to the right appears Altair, 
in Aquila, the eagle, and, to the left, 
Deneb, and the other bright stars that 
form the group of the northern cross, 
or Cyngus, the swan. 
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Thoughts for May Days 


The flowers that bloom in the spring, 
tra la—and all that sort of thing! It 
is nice to have chilly—this year win- 
try—April past, and May with us. “At 
last!” we feel like saying. It’s surely 
going to be warm now. And that 
means that there will be flowers, and 
picnics, trips to the woods to gather 
May blossoms—not forgetting to pick 
sparingly and carefully so that there 
will be flowers there again next year. 
And don’t pick flowers to wilt and 
throw away. Better to leave them 
where they grow and go see them 
there. 

May also means school parties and 
maybe showers for June bride friends. 
If you need help with any of your 
parties, write to me and I will see 
that some party suggestions are sent 
to you. But be sure to tell me what 
sort of party it is to be, whether for 
girls or boys and girls, how many you 
expect to have, and whether you want 
refreshment suggestions, too. 





Are you following the “One Dozen 
and One Operas” appearing regularly 
in the Four-H Club pages? ‘You know, 
of course, that these are being written 
for us by Fannie R. Buchanan. Many 
of you know her personally and that 
should make her writing all the more 
interesting. This time she tells about 
“Martha.” I hope you will all read it, 
and follow the reading up with Miss 
Buchanan’s suggestion at the last. 





Do write me, please, if you like the 
“Notes From a Girl’s Etiquette Book.” 
Iam anxious to know. And, of course, 
if you have any special questions on 
etiquette I hope you will feel free to 
write to “R. H.,” in care of the Four-H 
Pages editor, Wallaces’ Farmer. 

FOUR-H PAGE EDITOR. 





Notes From a Girl’s Etiquette 
Book—Introductions 


Susan hates to meet strangers. 
Ever since the days when her mother 
used to force her from behind the 
door to “shake hands with Mrs. Green, 
dear!” she has been shy with people 
she’s never met. 

“I never know what on earth to 
say to them!” she wailed the other 
day. “I feel literally tongue-tied!” 

Well, Susan, don’t be discouraged. 
fundreds and- hundreds of people a 
good deal older than you feel the 
same way about it, so you’re by no 
means alone in this dilemma. Fortu- 
nately, you’re just the right age now 
to outgrow the difficulty. For the art 
of meeting people gracefully is like 
the art of playing a piano or riding a 
bicycle, it’s more easily mastered 
when you're young. 

Beginning with the teen years, you'll 
have ever sO many opportunities to 
meet new people, and you’ll find your- 
self in countless situations when it 
will be up to you to make and respond 
to introductions. Now, unless you hap- 
pen to be going to meet a king or 
queen or some one like that, the pro- 
cess is very simple, and I imagine, Su- 
san, that down in your heart you really 
know it but you’re just too shy to 
gay so. 

We'll begin close to home. Let’s 
suppose you want to introduce a girl 
friend to your mother. You would 
simply say, “Mother, this is Mary 
Brown.” Mother and Mary smile and 
say something nice to each other and 
that’s all there is to it. 

The younger woman is always pre- 
sented to the older, but a man, even 
if he’s old and doddering and she’s 
the most flippant of flappers, is al- 
ways introduced to a woman. 

If you should be introducing Mary 


to a neighbor who happens to drop 
in, you say, “Mrs. Jones? Miss Brown!” 
which is really a short cut for “Mrs. 


‘Jones, may I present Miss Brown?” 


which is only used on the most formal 
and dignified occasions. When the 


‘latter phrase is used, the word “pre- 


sent” is preferable to “introduce.” 

Perhaps Mary’s mother drops in. 
She and Mrs. Jones have never met. 
For this introduction you might say, 
“Mrs. Brown, do you know Mrs. 
Jones?” This form is quite acceptable 
and popular when the two persons 
involved are about the same age. 

To introduce two gentlemen, it is 
only necessary to say, “Mr. Gray; Mr. 
White”; or, “Mr. Gray, this is Mr. 
White.” If you happen to be present- 
ing Mr. Gray to Mrs. Jones, you may 
ask him if he’s met her, but you must 
not ask Mrs. Jones if she knows Mr. 
Gray. 

Gentlemen shake hands when they 
are introduced. You may extend yours, 
Susan, to a man if he’s someone you’ve 
long heard of or particularly wanted 
to know, but if he’s a casual stranger 
you merely bow and smile and say, 
“How do you do?” 

It is the lady’s place to extend her 
hand, but if she sees that the man is 
going to, it is only courteous for her 
to accept it no-matter who he may be. 

“How do you do?” is the only cor- 
rect acknowledgment to an introduc- 
tion. I know, Susan, that you often 
hear people say “Charmed!” or, “I’m 
pleased to meet you!” but neither: ex- 
pression is used by well mannered 
persons. 

Be awfully careful when you're in- 
troducing two girls not to offend one 
of them by saying, “Dorothy, this is 
my friend, Mary.” Better leave out 
the “friend,” for Dorothy might feel 
a little slighted. It is perfectly all 
Tight, of course, to say “my brother,” 


“my aunt,” “my father” and so forth 
in making introductions. 

There are several expressions some- 
times used which should be avoided. 
“Shake hands with” and “let me make 
you acquainted with,’ are frowned 
upon by those who make a specialty 
of doing things correctly. Never say, 
“Mrs. Jones, meet Mrs. Smith.” 

Once the introduction is made and 
the usual- small talk dispensed with, 
there may come an awkward moment, 
Susan, when you want to say good-by. 
If you have really and truly enjoyed 
meeting the person, it is quite correct 
to say, “Good-by, I am very glad to 
have met you.” The reply to this is 
merely, “Thank you.” There are oth- 
er ways of saying the same thing, 
however. 
again some day, Mrs. Jones!” is an 
example. 

And now comes the question, when 
are introductions necessary? Well, 
for one thing, Susan, don’t introduce 
two persons unless you’re sure it will 
be agreeable to both. You must, of 
course, inrtoduce everyone of a small 
group who are to sit together any- 
where.. This doesn’t mean at a large 
party, of course, where it would be 
impossible and inconvenient to do so. 

Remember, you may introduce your- 
self if the occasion necessitates it. 
Just say, “I’m Susan Sherman,” or, 
“My name is Susan Sherman,” and 
smile cordially at the other person, 
who will reply with his or her own 
name. 

With your.youth, Susan, it isn’t nec- 
essary to spend much time in worry- 
ing about matters of etiquette, but 
there is a kind of comfort, isn’t there, 
in being absolutely sure about the 
way a thing is done. The knowledge 
will give yourself confidence and once 
you gain it, your shyness will disap- 
pear.—R. H. 





Miss Arnquist’s Letter 


Dear Girls: Here I am, back with 
you again in the Hearthfire corner. 
You see I, too, slip once in a while. 
But I promise never again! 

This time I want to tell you about 
the Four-H presidents up to date, 
where they are and what they are do- 
ing. You will be interested to know 
that they are making good and that 
they are keeping posted on Four-H 
matters, even tho some of them have 
passed the age limit for active mem- 
bership and work. 

Lida Malloy, of Marshall county, was 
the first state chairman “’way back 
when” we were just starting to do 
things in an organized way. That was 
1921. Lida was out of school -for a 
number of years, owing to illness, but 
this winter she is attending Penn Col- 
lege at Oskaloosa. In a letter received 
from her recently she told me of her 
work. One sentence from her letter, 
particularly, shows that she has not 
forgotten us. 

“Some time when you are in Oska- 
loosa won’t you let me know so I may 
show you some of the things we are 
doing? I feel sure you could use some 
of the ideas for the Four-H Clubs.” 

The next year, 1922, our first state 


~~ president, so-called, was chosen, Mary 


McPherson. Mary’s home is in Polk 
county. She is now a junior at Par- 


sons College at Fairfield, Iowa, and , 

her college dormitory room reflects 

her home furnishing club work. 
Beulah Rodgers, who was chosen 


state president in 1923 when she re- 
turned from her Four-H Club trip to 
France and England, graduated from 
Iowa State College last year and is 
now doing educational work with Ball 
Brothers at Muncie, Ind. Beulah will 
be at-the state short course for Four-H 
Club girls in June. 

In 1924 Julia Bourne was at the 
helm, so to speak. Julia’s home is up 
in Kossuth county. She is now in 
Rome, Italy, enjoying a year’s study 
as the guest of a relative who is libra- 
rian for the American Institute of Ag- 
riculture. And, you will be interested 
to know that she is our official Four-H. 
representative in Italy this year. We 
can not hope to have an official repre- 
sentative in every foreign country,. but 
while Julia is in Italy we expect that 
she shall take care of anything of an 
important nature that shall come up, 
after the manner of our national am- 
bassadors. Won’t she have a lot to 
tell us when she returns next year? 

Webster county furnished the 1925 
state president, Minnie Rasch. Minnie 
fis actively connected with Four-H’ers 
in her own home county, for she is of- 
fice assistant for the Webster county 
Farm Bureau. 

Esther Seitmann, of Marshall coun- 
ty, received the 1926 big plum in the 
much-contested 1926 election. Esther 


is a freshman at Ames this year, hav- 


ing set out to put herself thru col- 
lege. Last quarter she was one of the 
honor students in her class. 

Iola Pierce, of Calhoun county, is on 
the job now. She is teaching a rural 


“T hope I may see you. 


school in Audubon county. You would 
all have been proud if you could 
heard her talk at the state Farm Be 
reau meeting in Des Moines in Jane 
uary. 

And now who will be next? gh | 
must be a very splendid girl to Meag. 
ure up to our present and past pregi, | 
dents. See you next month! 

JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
State Leader Four-H Clubs, 





One Dozen and One Operas— 
Martha 

Merrie England at its merriest is ye, 
flected in this opera altho it was writ, 
ten by the German, Herr von Fiotoy, — 
The story opens in the rooms of Lady 
Harriet, maid of honor to Queen Anne, 
Her attendant, Nancy, and her devoted 
cousin, Sir Tristan, a foolish oldish 
person, are doing their best to amuse © 


the spoiled but charming court beauty, 


She declares she is weary of every: 
thing, then up from the roadway 
comes the sound of singing. <A group 


of happy servant girls pass on the ™ 


way to the Richmond fair. Inspired 
by their jolly song, Lady Harriet de 


cides to disguise herself as one of © 
them and attend the fair as Martha,g © 
servant, looking for work. Nancy and — 
her cousin, Sir Tristan, also disguised, 3 


shall go with her. While this idea de- 
lights Lady Harriet, it fills Sir Tris 


tan with dismay, but the two girls 
make him practice the steps of the old © 


time peasant dances, laughing at his 


mistakes and the act ends in a gréat 


frolic. 


In scene II, the fair at Richmond is } 


a bustling place. A large and jolly 


chorus of farmers are busy securing | 
an equally large chorus of housemaids © 
Aside from the | 
laughing, singing, jostling crowd, two | 


for the next year. 


young bachelors, Plunket and Lionél, 


stand looking over the applicants for @ 


work. They are-adopted brothers liv- 


ing alone who want competent help to © 


run their household. In a famous ten- 
or song, “Lost, Proscribed a Humble 
Stranger,” Lionel recalls how as @ 
baby he was left an orphan given over 
to the care of the parents of Plunket. 
His only possession was a _ jeweled 
ring which his dying father left with 
the instructions that if ever in-~dis 
tress, it should be presented to the 
queen with a request for aid. This 


song has such a singable melody that ~ 
it is easily remembered and has often © 


been used for other sets of words. 


Just as the song finishes, Lady Hat — 


riet, Nancy and Sir Tristan appear 
The girls are so charming in their dis 


guise that at once the young bachelors | 


are attracted to them, and try to strike 
a bargain. Thrilled by the whole at 
venture, the girls accept the “earnest 


money,” not knowing that by so doing § 


they are bound to their masters for 4 
whole year. 
off with the two young men, leaving 


Sir Tristan in a state of wild despaif 


over the escapade. 


The next act shows the farm house — 
The new servants are © 
woefully lacking in all the household” 


of the brothers. 


arts, yet they are so merry and 80 
graceful in their mistakes that the 
men are not at all inclined to rue theif 
bargain. 
girls how to spin, and this brings 


about the famous spinning quartet. | 
Plunket and Nancy use one wheel 


while Lady Harriet, as Martha, i 
with Lionel at the other. 


to the whir of the wheel. 


(Continued on page 17) 


Quite elated they drive 


They undertake to teach the 


The lesson 
turns into a chorus of laughter, timed 
This is one 
of the jolliest of all opera numbers. 
In the midst of the laughter, Nancy 
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Stalking 


Because this subject is not covered 
_ jathe new Boy Scout Handbook, nor 
| 4g it required in the three Scout tests, 
> {think that those of us who have had 
| the advantage of obtaining this knowl- 
bs, - edge from the seven degrees should 
‘jmpart it to the newcomers of the 

LS. A. I see no better place to do 

— @ jt than thru the amateur publications. 
As it is, many are asking for wood- 
eraft material, and this sort is just 





3 Te what they want. é 
NTite Stalking is the art of studying per- 
tow, M sons, birds, animals, etc. without 
ady their knowing about it. If a man 
‘wishes to hunt wild animals success- 
aa fally, he must know the art of stalk- 
ated ing. If a Scout wishes to photograph 
lish wild birds, he must know the art of 
use - gtalking. If a war scout or a police- 
uty, | man wishes to observe his enemy or a 
ry: ™ criminal, he must know the art of 
way stalking. 
oup ™@  ©—COne of the first things to learn when 
the @ studying the art of stalking is to learn 


red to walk correetly. Everyone should 
de walk with his feet almost straight 
of ahead. This style of walking is easier 
1&8 Mm onthe feet, avoids corns and bunions 
ind @ and lengthens the stride. For stalk- 
ed, @™ ing, the only successful way of walk- 
de- ing is by using the Indian “silent 


rig. gtep.” This is not anything like tip- 
rls @ tocing around all the time, nor is it 
old like walking the way most of us do. It 
his - 4s landing on the ball of the foot first 
sat F and almost instantly landing back on 


the heel. This step is one more suited 
is @ to human nature than the “thump, 
lly @ heel-and-toe” step. When you have 
ng @ practiced this “wrinkle” for awhile, 
ds you can walk thru the house with your 
he @ heaviest boots or shoes on and make 
0 @ wo more noise than if you were bare- 
é, @ footed. Think of the fun you can have 
ot @ surprising your friends with this step; 
v. _ think of the advantages you will have 
to for hiking. 
n- @ The art of stalking also includes 
le tracking. This is so that when you 
come upon the tracks of some wild 
animal, you will not think you are 
_ tracking a fox, when in reality you are 
* tracking a dog. The way to study the 
tracks of wild animals is to get hold 
_ of one of the new Scout Handbooks 
or Scout diary. Take this out into the 
' Woods some day and keep your eyes 
' Open for tracks. When you see some, 
_ compare them with those in the book 
40 you will know what animal made 
them. A little study before your hike 
_ is always very helpful. As Uncle Dan 
_ Beard says, “Experiment on domestic 
| aiimals and graduate on wild ani- 
mals.” Take your dog into the woods 
and trail him as best you can. With 
_ & little practice, you will be able to 
_ keep on his trail for a good way, but 
| adog in the woods is very apt to cross 
his trail at least a dozen times. If 
_ you can follow a dog, you can follow 
| 4wolf under the same circumstances. 
' ff you can follow a wolf, you can fol- 
low a fox if you’re very careful. A 
» fox will do his best to lead you astray. 
| He is the type of animal that makes 
_ 4 misleading trail whether he knows 
anyone is following him or not. 
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- ~ In stalking, never get in front of 
_ §&reen leaves if you have a red sweater 
00. The best type of color to wear is 
Khaki because that color blends as 
Well with green leaves or grass and 
with black dirt or brown tree trunks 







any other. If you have on a khaki 
fit, you needn’t be so particular 
but your background as otherwise. 
Making use of hills, crawl up slowly 
if you must peek over it, raise 
head gradually and not any fur- 
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ther than you have to. If you see 
something which you do not want to 
see you, don’t duck your head down 
all of a sudden. Hold it perfectly still 
for a few moments and it will look like 
a stump or a rock. Then, bring your 
head down inch by inch and crawl 
quietly away from the high places or 
you will be detected. 

In stalking a wild animal, keep on 
the down-wind side of him. In stalk- 
ing a bird, walk silently in a zig-zag 
fashion and stop every few steps. If 
you are in front of or peeking from 
some brush, take a small piece and 
tie it to your head or hold it in front 
of you, but always remember that a 
poor disguise is worse than none. If 
you are disguising with grass, have 
the grass straight up or blowing with 
the wind. Never peek over the top of 
a large rock or mound, but look around 
to the sides. Quoting the degree book: 
“Remember the five points: Take 
care of the background. Keep off the 
sky-line. Move silently and stealthily. 
Be able to ‘freeze’ at a moment’s no- 
tice. Keep down-wind. from your 
quarry.” The degree book suggests 
that if you want a good teacher, watch 
your house cat after a bird or a 
mouse.—Poor Richard. 





Another Scout Game 


I noticed in the last issue of Lone 
Scout News that the editor was want- 
ing letters telling of new games. But 
before I begin I would like for every 
Scout who reads this paper to write 
me for an application blank for the 
two peppiest mail tribes in Scoutdom, 
The National Sagamore Tribe and The 
International Fellowship Tribe. There 
are over sixty members in the I. F. T., 
not quite so many in the N. S. T. This 
is a little tribe “but she’s loud.” Just 
chartered last August. 

Well, here goes. From four to a 
dozen or more Scouts can play. A line 
is drawn about twelve or fifteen feet 
from a box placed on a small stand 
on the ground. Each player gets him 
a paddle and, taking only ten bounces, 
tries to bounce a rubber ball in the 
box with the paddle. (This is harder 
to do than one might imagine.) One 


can count different scoring points. 
We count one-half point when it hit 
the edge of the box, two points where 
it bounced in and came out, and four 
points if it stayed in the box.—Reford 
Duck, ‘LS2, Councilor NSG, Sachem 
I. F. T., Parsons, Tenn. 





The Hawkeye Hustlers 


Two hundred and twenty-two points! 
That was the margin by which the 
Hustlers again defeated the Missouri 
Mules. The final score, 883 to 661, 
showed the tremendous gains since 
the middle of the contest, December 
1, when the score resulted in a tie, 196 
points having been won by each club. 
Dick Roberts again captured high- 
point honors with an astounding score 
of 517 points. 

Nine Iowa Scouts helped to make 
the record score, and for the benefit 
of Iowa readers I am listing their 
names: 

No. of points 

















Dick Roberts 517 
Carroll R. Mitchell 139 
Francis W. Palmer ..........6 eedthicnadiaas 123 
Ronald K. Miller 30 
Arie Poldervaart... 30 
E. Russell Williams .............0000 Sekccdodes 17 
Robert Chapel ...... 12 
Drank Rz Patterns: -...ccccrvsscsiiecocssccecees 10 
Homer Calkins ... 5 





Six Mules who very ably wielded 
their pens (or typers, perhaps), dur- 
ing the contest were: 

No. of points 

















Justin M. Walker 294 
Maurice E. Handy 126 
Nolan Peyton ‘i 100 
Willie Wenzel 55 
George Walker 21 
Ralph Lilly 5 





The Missourians are still game and 
challenge us to another round from 
April 1 to June 1. Of course we'll 
take ’em on. Also, we have accepted 
the challenge of Kentucky to a return 
battle beginning March 1 and ending 
August 1. 

Work on the new Iowa Lone Scout 
Legion is progressing and the above 
contests will no doubt be finished by 
the new  organization.—Francis W. 
Palmer, GC, LSC, Chief, Kalona, Iowa. 





and understand: 


morally straight.” 


; Lone Scout Application Blank 


(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing Oath.of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; 
all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


Enclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer’s Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate. 
The above 60 cents membership fee includes 10 cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Lone Scout News, the official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts, and 25 cents for a year’s subscription to The Lone 
Scout, the official publication of the national Lone Scout organization, 
and all the privileges of the Lone Scout organization Boy Scouts of 


Date 





(2) To help other people at 


This 














Name of Organizer 








America. ° 

Name : 

Nationality . Color. BB Cascrissssctiaicices pais 
Street No P. O. Box i ¥. De Neu. 
Town County ; State. 





If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill in the following blank: 





Name of Tribe 


Number in Tribe................. _ 








Address 

















One Dozen and One Operas 
—Martha 


STULL 





(Continued from page 16) 
upsets her wheel and runs off, with 


. Plunket following her. 


Left alone with Martha, Lionel, who 
has rapidly lost his heart, becomes 
sentimental and loses his head as well. 
Coquetting with him, his new maid 
gives him the rose from her girdle 
and when he begs for a song, she sings 
the well known “Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” This song, which every so- 
prano since has loved to sing, was not 
original with Von Flotow. He borrowed 
it from the folk lore of Ireland, but 
he wove it into his story so fittingly 
that it seems a part of it and has 
done much to keep the opera a fa- 
vorite. 

The song brings Lionel to his knees, 
begging Martha to become his wife. 
The spoiled court beauty, so accus- 
tomed to the devotion of men, is 
strangely touched by the fervor of the 
young farmer. At this moment, the 
spell is broken by the return of Nancy 
and Plunket, while the clock strikes 
midnight. The goodnight quartet fol- 
lows, during which the men with iight- 
ed candles, after repeated and repeat- 
ed goodnights, leave the girls. 

The girls at once plan to escape. 
They fall upon the neck of Sir Tristan, 
who opportunely appears with horse 
and chaise, and the three are off thru 
the window to their own royal beds. 

Of course an English opera would 
have to have a hunting scene. The 
third act opens in a forest before a 
small inn where the queen’s ladies 
arrive in their green velvet riding 
habits.. Plunket is also on the scene 
and at cnce recognizes Nancy and 
Lady Harriet as the runaway maids 
for whom he has been searching far 
and wide. But when he pushes his 
claims, Nancy denounces him as @ 
half-wit whom the huntresses laugh- 
ingly chase from the stage. As they 
leave, Lionel appears, and in his sec- 
ond famous solo number sings of the 
lost Martha, “Like a Dream Bright 
and Fair.” Altho this melody always 
brings down the house, it fails to 
tring Lady Harriet to the languishing 
Icver. Instead, when Lionel discov- 
ers her and insists that she must re- 
turn to the farmhouse at least for the 
year, she calls the hunters to her aid 
and commends Lionel to the sheriff. 
Plunket returns with the hunters and 
remembers the precious ring. The 
scene closes with a grand chorus and 
quintet in which the varying emotions 
are all expressed in musical harmony. 

The close of the opera, however, 
sets everything right. The ring and 
the queen have established Lionel as 
the long lost heir of a mistreated earl. 
And thus raised to her station, the 
Lady Harriet, in a repeated singing 
of the rose song, wins forgiveness for 
her hard heart and the wedding is ar- 
ranged. Nancy and Plunket are quite 
as happy in their low estate and Sir 
Tristan, now quite superfluous, fades 
out in the general halo of happiness. 

For this-month’s study, learn to sing 
“Ah, So Pure!” and the “Last Rose of 
Summer,” both of which can be had in 
McKinley and Century editions of 20- 
cent music. And be sure to hear 2 
phonograph record of the “Spinning 
Quartet.” As you listen, try to vis- 
ualize the merry scene in the old Eng- 
lish farmhouse, for this is one of the 
merriest of all opera numbers.—Fan- 
nie R. Buchanan. 
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4 HEARTS . AND HOMES DEPARTMENT "7 
When Eggs Are Plentiful 


Patchwork Thoughts 

Y WHAT seems to have been a 

singularly happy stroke of imag: 
ination, some one conceived the idea 
several years ago to have May day 
stand for child health. So that, from 
a one-day eelebration of hanging May 
baskets, winding May poles and hav- 
ing gay picnic parties at, school, the 
first of May has come also to be the 
New Year’s day, the beginning of 
child health activities for another 
year. 





This new kind of May day has been 
a remarkable stimulus toward accom- 
plishing things for the good of chil- 
dren. Working right along with the 
best of the medical profession in the 
country, the leaders in child health 
work have given us the information 
that it is wholly unnecessary and, in 
fact, wicked waste, to allow children 
to run the gamut of child diseases. 
Needlessly exposing a child to measles 
and whooping cough so that he will 
have them and have it over with, isn’t 
done as much as it used to be. 





Another worth-while outgrowth of 
May day is that being done by the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations. They use 
this day to start things rolling for the 
summer round-up, as they call it, the 
purpose of which is to start children 
in the first grade 5f school as nearly 
as possible 100 per cent physically fit, 
free from defects and immunized 
against certain ie the contagious dis- 
eases. 





Parents are urged to see that their 
youngsters are taken in to a doctor or 
to a clinic for the purpose, and put in 
shape as early in the summer as pos- 
sible, so that they will be in good 
health by the time school opens in the 
fall. 





And speaking of schools, one of our 
readers writes us an interesting note 
about the need of telephones in 
schools. She says: “Of all the mod- 
ern equipment installed in school- 
houses today, it seems to me-that a 
telephone in the country schoolhouse 
is one of the most important. Our 
school recently installed a phone, con- 
neeting it to a party line, thereby 
avoiding the expense of a private wire. 
One morning a small boy was taken 
sick in school. The teacher telephoned 
his mother, and in twenty minutes the 


child had been brought home and put 


to. bed. And the teacher was free from 
the confusion and the responsibility 
of having a sick pupil around.” 





She adds further that if a folding cot 
and simple first-aid kit were likewise 
installed in every rural school, both 
parents and teachers would feel a 
greater security in case of emergen- 
cies. Excellent idea! And something 
for the rural P. T. A.’s to be thinking 
about when they take up the new pro- 
gram on May day.—J. W. 





RADITION would have it that the 
place for scissors is in the sew- 

ing basket. But scissors are versatile 
tools and the housewife who keeps a 
pair in the kitchen finds them quite as 
useful there. She uses them to pre- 
pare fruits for the table, to shred let- 


_ tuee or parsley or anything of that 


nature. When she makes marmalade 
or eandied orange peel, she uses them 


. for the cutting up business. 


But kitchen shears to be permanent- 
ly useful must be clean and sharp. 
They may be washed like knives or 
other kitchen utensils but care must 
be used to get them thoroly dry to pre- 
vent rust. The housewives keep the 
blades sharp by cutting them on the 
neck of a bottle. 


HIS is the season when eggs are 

plentiful and cheap, when you can 
make angel food cakes and ten-egg 
omelets as often as you please, with- 
out even a twinge of conscience. Eggs 
are a healthful food and, fortunately, 
may be used in such a variety of ways 
that we need not grow tired of them 
even when served often. I have in 
my possession a cook book published 
some fifty years ago by a Frenchman, 
entitled, “100 Ways of Cooking Eggs.” 
Most of the recipes written by a 
French chef aren’t of much use to 
us because they call for French sauces 
and seasonings and cooking wines, but 
there are other ways, dozens of them, 
in which we may vary the egg diet 
and continue to keep up the family’s 
interest. 

The day of boiled eggs is passing, 
not because we have lost our relish for 
eggs cooked in the shell, but because 
the boiled egg is cooked at a high tem- 
perature which makes the white tough 
and leathery. Cook your eggs to the 
hard stage, if you like them that way, 
but do it by keeping the water just 
below the boiling point. Then they 
will be tender and of a richer flavor. 
The thing to remember about cooking 
eggs is that they contain a large 
amount of protein, and that protein 
when cooked at a high temperature be- 
comes tough and hard to digest. 

The following recipes will,.I believe, 
offer some suggestions. for serving 
the seasonable and palatable hen egg: 

Eggs au Gratin—Remove the shells 
from six hard cooked eggs and cut in 
half lengthwise, as in making deviled 
eggs. Remove the yolks and set the 
whites in a shallow buttered pan. Rub 
the yolks to a smooth paste, add one- 
fourth cup grated cheese, or, if pre- 
ferred, an equal amount of minced 
ham, tongue or chicken, a speck of 
pepper, salt, and moisten to shape with 
melted butter and a little vinegar. Fill 
the whites and sprinkle two-thirds of 
a cup of grated cheese over the top. 
Pour over two cups of medium thick 
white sauce and cover this with but- 
tered bread crumbs. Put into the oven 
for about twenty minutes, being care- 
ful not to brown the eggs on the bot- 


tom. The dish should be set fairly 


high in a medium hot oven. 

Eggs in:Tomato Sauce—Make a to- 
mato souce, using one cup of strained 
tomato, two tablespoons of butter, two 
tablespoons of grated onion, two ta- 
blespoons of flour, half a cup of water 
and salt and pepper to taste. Pour 
into the bottom of baking dish and 
drop in raw eggs, as many as the pan 
will hold. Bake in a moderate oven 
for ten minutes. 


Egg and Ham Timbales—Into a shal- 
low pan on top of the stove put two ta- 
blespoons of butter and stir in one- 
third cup of stale bread crumbs. When 
well blended, add one cup of milk. 
Cook gently for five minutes, stirring 
constantly, then add one teaspoon of 
chopped parsley and a cup of chopped 
cooked ham mixed with two eggs 
slightly beaten. Season with salt and 
pepper and pour into buttered cus- 
tard cups. Bake in a slow oven for 
thirty minutes. Turn onto a hot plat- 
ter as soon as done and sprinkle over 
them egg yolk put thru a sieve or 
ricer. Serve with tomato or cream 
sauce to which the chopped whites 
have been added. 

Egg and Mushroom Omelet—This is 
a delicious concoction and worthy of 
a company meal any time. Drain a 
half pint can of mushrooms, cutting 
the larger mushroom pieces in half. 
Heat im three tablespoons of butter 
in a frying pan. Meanwhile beat up 
eight eggs as you would for omelet, 
adding salt and pepper seasoning and 


a little milk or water. Pour this over 
the mushrooms in the pan, stirring 
lightly to mix them well. Cook as you 
would any omelet, and serve at once 
on a heated platter. 


Ege Croquettes—Use four  hard- 
cooked eggs and one cup of cooked 
macaroni, both chopped quite fine. 
Mix well with one cup of cream sauce, 
adding a tablespoonful of finely minced 
green pepper. The white sauce should 
be quite thick. Allow to cool so that 
it can be easily handled. Then shape 
into croquettes and dip into bread 
crumbs, beaten egg, and bread crumbs 
again, and fry in deep fat. These may 
be served plain or with a white sauce 
to which grated cheese has been added 
and barely melted. 

Baked Eggs, New Style—Put into in- 
dividual custard cups a tablespoon of 
cream, one for each cup, and also a 
tablespoon of grated Parmesian or 
New York cheese. Drop an egg into 
each cup and add a sprinkling of salt, 
alittle parsley and enough more cream 
to cover. Cook in a moderate oven 
until the egg white is coagulated. 
Serve hot out of the cups. 


Eggs in Nests—Add enough cream 
to cold mashed potatoes to soften and 
mix in a little grated onion, season- 
ing with salt and pepper. Place in a 
buttered square cake tin and with the 
bottom of a tea cup make nests into 
which you may drop raw eggs. If 
these are placed at regular intervals 
the eggs in nests may be removed 
more easily. Bake in a slow oven un- 
til the egg white is coagulated. 

Swiss Eges—Chop two small onions 
quite fine and cook them in three ta- 
blespoons of butter in a frying pan. 
When light brown, add a cupful of 
cooked shell macaroni and a small 
amount of chopped cooked ham or ba- 
com. Pour over this a cup of canned 
tomatoes. When this is hot and gen- 
tly simmering break in four or five 
eggs. The eggs may be scrambled 
into the mixture or left to cook whole. 


Garden Club 


(EAR GARDEN CLUB: One of the 

- large garden clubs in the state 
follows the practice of giving out at 
each meeting groupings of flowers 
that make lovely combinations either 
in color or form or in both. These 
groupings for the most part are ones 
that have been tried by members of 
the club. These are written on both 
sides of a blackboard of the type used 
for children, only larger. 

Here are some of the groupings 
which appeared on the blackboard at 
a recent meeting: 

Blue Mertensia Virginica planted 
thru clumps of yellow daffodils. 

Deep blue scilla Siberica beneath 
forsythia shrubs. 

Lemon lilies in front of and beneath 
syringa. 

Occasional bush of yellow rose 
among spirea Van Houteii. 

Pink -flowering almonds with Clara 
Butt tulips (or any pink tulips) and 
Mertensia Virginica. 

Grape hyacinths with yellow tulips. 

Purple iris and pale pink tulips un- 
der the lilacs. 

White lilacs with red tulips (Pride 
of Haarlem). 

Tulips (Baron le Tonnaye) near 
bleeding heart with forget-me-nots in- 
terspersed. 

Iris Pallida Dalmatica with Harri- 
sen’s yellow rose. 

Phlox subulata with bright pink tu- 
lips, phlox Elizabeth Campbell, veron- 
ica and eryngium. 














"Road to California Quilt 
MANY a youngster in the old days 
‘ ' learned to piece quilts by start. 
ing out on the “Road to California.” 
This is a good design for utilizing 
scraps of material aid is very simple 
to make. This is also very Pretty 
when made up of just one color with 
white used in contrast. When this js 
done the “road” stands out a littie 
clearer. 

The pieced blocks are alternate 
with nine-inch plain blocks as showy 
in the drawing. The pieced . 











Road to California Quilt. 


themselves are composed of four 3%- 
inch blocks, ten 2-inch blocks of col- 
ored material, and ten 2-inch blocks 
of white material. 

Seven of the 9-inch squares, that is, 
four pieced and three plain, make the 
width of the quilt. It is suggested 
that this same number be used for 
the length. Alternating strips of 
white and colored material make the 
border. Three-inch strips. of white 
with a strip of colored are suggested. 





Quiit Design Correction 
NE of our readers writes us that 
the diamond pattern for the Star 
of the East quilt block published in 
the April 6 Wallaces’ Farmer, worked 
out better for her with one-eighth inch 
clipped off at each side center, ta- 
pering the clipping so that the pattern 


. remains the same length. 


The contributor pieced this block 
to get proportions, but there is this 
about piecing quilts, every woman 
makes a slightly different seam. We 
find it a better plan to always piece 
a block out of old scraps to make sure 
one has cut the pattern correctly be- 
fore cutting into new material. 





Pink verbena back of statice lanata. 
Pink baby rambler with valerian. 
Clematis recta with delphiniums, 
testaceum lilies and candidum lilies. 
Nepeta Mussini in front of pink ori- 
ental poppies. 
GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. — 





ARDY SHRUBS,” by Frank A. 
Waugh (Orange Judd Publish- 


ing Company, $1.25) is the title of a ° 


new book received by us. Just dig- 
ging up the soil and setting a shrub 
therein, may satisfy the urge which 
overtakes most of us to beautify our 
home grounds. But that is not enough. 
We need guidance on where to plant; 
what to plant and how to plant it; how 
to prune; and most important of all, 
advice on where to get shrubs. And 
these are the identical subjects han- 
dled by Mr. Waugh who, by the way, 
is a foremost authority on shrubs and 
trees. A large part of the book is 
taken up with a catalog of shrubs, list- 
ing everything from Acanthopanax 
pentaphyllum to Zanthorhiza, giving 
the common as well as the botanical 
names, and telling the nature of eack 
with planting directions. 

This book is one of the Farm and 
Garden Library series and is a valua- 


ble book for reference in home gar-_ 


dening and landscaping. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








—_—__ 


the ag reviews. 


" “Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are a8 they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
y be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


ssue Of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- — 
by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





















il 
Greatness Thru Service 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
| tor May 6, 1928. Mark, 9:33-50; 10: 
95-45. Printed—Mark, 10:35-45.) 


“And there come near unto him 
James and John, the sons of Zebedee, 
saying unto him, Teacher, we would 
that thou shouldst do for us whatso- 
ever we shall ask of thee. (36) And 
i said unto them, What would ye 
that I should do for you? (37) And 
they said unto him, Grant unto us that 
we may sit, one on they right hand, 
and one on thy left hand, in thy glory. 
(38) But Jesus said unto them, Ye 
know not what ye ask. Are ye able 
to drink the cup that I drink? or to be 
paptized with the baptism that I am 
paptized with? (39) And they said unto 
‘him, We are able. And Jesus said 
ynto them, The cup that I drink, ye 
shall drink; and with the baptism that 
Fam baptized withal shall ye be bap- 
tized: (40) but to sit on my right 
hand or on my left hand is not mine 
to give; but it is for them for whom 
ithath been prepared. (41) And when 
the ten heard it, they began to be moved 
with indignation concerning James 
‘and John. (42) And Jesus called them 
| to him, and saith unto them, Ye know 
that they that are accounted to rule 
over the Gentiles lord it over them; 
and their great ones exercise authority 
over them. (43) But it is not so among 
» you; but whosoever would become 
' great among you shall be your minis- 
ter; (44) and whosoever would be first 
' among you, shall be servant of all. 
(45) For the Son of man also came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” 





The Perean ministry had now drawn 
to a close. Jesus and His disciples 
were at or were approaching Jericho. 
The time of the feast was drawing 
nigh, and already pilgrim bands were 

’ gathering to go up to Jerusalem. Je- 
‘sus apparently was walking on before, 
_ absorbed in deep meditation; but the 
disciples now saw enough to know 
_ that His destination was Jerusalem; 
and they were afraid. Not very long 
before that, they knew that the lead- 
ing authorities in Jerusalem had 
_ Teached a determination to put Him to 
- death, when at the feast of the dedica- 
tion, the attendance upon which made 
- abreak in the Perean ministry. Hence 
| when Jesus for the second time sus- 
| pended His work in Perea to go to 
_ Bethany at the call of the sisters of 
Lazarus, they said: “Rabbi, the Jews 
were but now seeking to stone thee; 
» and goeth thou thither again?’ And 
‘now He was evidently intending to go 
| there. “He steadfastly set his face 
to go to Jerusalem.” There was. no 
_ We attempting to persuade Him oth- 
| @wise; and they were afraid. There 
; Was trouble of the most serious kind 
ahead. 
--. Jesus took them apart from the 
» €rowd, and with them apparently His 
. Closest followers among the women, 
| Whose womanlike devotion to Him was 





| €ven greater than that of the disci- 





- Ples; and told them the plain truth, 
Not merely that He was going to Jeru- 
salem, but what would happen to Him 
there: “Behold, we go up to Jerusa- 
lem, and the Son of man shall be de- 
- livered unto the chief priests and the 
Scribes; and they shall condemn him 
0 death, and shall deliver him unto 
‘the Gentiles (foreigners, Romans), 
they shall mock him, and shall 
upon him, and shall scourge him, 
@id shall kill him; and the third day 
, rise again.” 

ow if we could imagine ourselves 














in the place of the disciples, listening 
to Jesus telling what the end will be, 
with the greatest composure and de- 
liberation, we might enter somewhat 
into the feelings of the disciples at 
this time, and have some understand- 
ing of what Luke, in the parallel pas- 
sage says: “And they understood 
none of these things; and this saying 
was hid from them, and they per- 
ceived not the things that were said.” 

How could they? They had seen the 
power of Jesus over winds and waves, 
over disease and death. They had 
seen Him heal the sick and almost 
dead, and give sight to the blind. They 
had seen Him raise Lazarus after be- 
ing dead three days. Twice they had 
seen Him feed thousands with a few 
loaves of bread. They had seen Him 
escape from the plots of His enemies 
time and again. They had seen His 
supernatural wisdom, solving prob- 
lems beyond the power of man to 
solve, stating the truth with such ex- 
actness and clearness that men felt it 
must be true. Peter had confessed 
that He was the Messiah of the Jews, 
who was believed to be irresistible in 
His might, and besides that “the Son 
of the Living God.” How could the 
Divine be put to death? They could 
not believe it. 

What they have written about it in 
Mark and in Matthew was written aft- 
er the event, when His death and 
resurrection had opened their eyes as 
to the meaning of what He said just 
then; just as our experience in the 
better world will open up to us the 
meaning of many dark sayings of the 
Scriptures at which we can only guess 
now. So little did they understand 
what He meant by rising from the 
dead on the third day, that they were 
slow to believe the fact of His resur- 
rection and thought the women were 
seeing visions. Peter, James and John 
had been permitted to go with Jesus 
to the Mount of Transfiguration and 
see His glory; but they were also for- 
bidden to speak of it to anyone; but 
even they, or at least James and 
John, were as much dazed as the rest 
by this appalling statement. 

It is very hard for men, even the 
best of men, to get any full compre- 
hension of something which is new 
and surprising and contradictory to 
what they had expected and also to 
human experience. They evidently 
did not believe that Jesus was to be 
put to death by crucifixion or in any 
other way, and rise again. Shortly 
before this, when speaking to the 
young man who asked Him what good 


thing he must do to inherit eternal | 


life, to which He had answered that 
he must forsake all and follow Him, 
Peter had said unto Him: We have 
forsaken all; what is there in it for 
us? and Jesus had answered that in 
the day of His regeneration, they 
should “sit upon twelve thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel.” Sa- 
lome, His devoted follower in His life 
and after His death, and among the 
first to see Him after His resurrection, 
evidently realizing that it would re- 
sult in the- glorification of Jesus and 
His disciples, came with her two sons 
and requested that when Christ should 
appear in His glory in His kingdom, 
that her two sons should have the 
Places of highest honor, one on the 
right hand and one on the left. 

(The names of James and~—John 
alone are mentioned in the text, but 
in the parallel passage in Matthew 
20, the request seems to come thru 
their mother, the wife of Zebedee.) 

This must have been one of the sad- 
dest hours in the life of Jesus. He 
had told them over and over again 
that in the kingdom the first should 





be last, and the last first, and had laid 
great emphasis on this of late. He 
had told them that the measure of 
greatness would be the measure of 
service to others. And yet here were 
these two disciples who were nearest 
to Him, and their mother, who was 
most devoted to Him, wanting to be 
first not merely now in service, but 
first in glory—first now, and first al- 
ways. Peter does not appear in this. 
He had received his rebuke before 
this. ‘ 


{ can imagine Christ’s look of in- 
finite pity when He turned to them 


and said: You don’t know what you 
are asking. You don’t know what’s 
before me. Could you drink of the 


cup of which I must drink? Could 
you be baptized (overwhelmed) with 
the suffering with which I am to be 
baptized (overwhelmed)? The most 
amazing thing is that they said they 
could. In this amazing presumption 
we have the highest proof of their 
amazing devotion. No matter what 
comes, they were prepared to share 
it. James and John were very devot- 
ed men, very courageous men, very 
headstrong and impetuous men, so 
that Jesus once called them “sons of 
thunder.” They were so devoted to 
Him that they forbade a man to heal 
because he was not one of them, so 
jealous were they of His honor. They 
were furious at the Samaritans who 
would not receive them in His name, 
so furious that they wanted to play 
Elijah and call down fire from heaven 
to consume them, but “Jesus rebuked 
them.” 

But Jesus saw what was good in 
these men—their zeal for His cause, 
their willingness to suffer everything 
for Him, and with compassion He said 
to them: “The cup that I drink ye 
shall drink; and with the baptism that 
I am baptized withal shall ye be bap- 
tized.” Then He added: “But to sit 
on my right hand, or on my left hand, 
is not mine to give, but it is for them 
for whom it hath been prepared.” 
James was the first of the disciples to 
give his life for the cause of his Mas- 
ter. The other lingered longest and 
endured most of the persecutions. 
They did indeed drink the cup. 

The ten were angry, and one of the 
sad things of the hour was that here, 
just when they were going to Jerusa- 
lem, and Christ was to undergo suf- 
ferings of which they could have no 
conception, arose a bitter feud be- 
twixt those on whom He must depend 
to carry His gospel thruout the entire 
world. It must have been a sad time 
for the Master. It would almost seem 
as tho He were excusing James and 
John when He turned to the ten and 
said: “Ye know that they that are 
accounted to rule over the Gentiles 
lord it over them; and their great ones 
exercise authority over them.” There 
is no excuse in this, for the word 
“them” does not refer to James and 
John at all, but is. a statement that 
among the Gentiles men exercise lord- 
ship over each other, or, to translate 
the passage with literal exactness, 
“domineer over each other’; that in 
the world where men have power over 
each other, they make others do their 
will whether they wish to or not. But 
that, He says, is not the way of the 
kingdom. Men there are great not be- 
cause of what they do for themselves 
or the power they have over others, 
but for what they do for each other 
and for their fellows. “For the Son 
of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” He came not 
to rule over men, but to help them; 
and whatever prominence you may 
have in the kingdom is due not to what 
you do to men, but to what yow do for 
men. It is not only greatness thru 
service, but the greatness of service, 
and whosoever would be chief or first 
among you, let him be chief in service. 

In saying this, Jesus simply lays 
down the law of His own life. He did 
not come to dominate men or control 
them, or to compel them to do His will 
whether they wanted to or not, but 


| to serve them, to develop the best that 


is in them, “to give his life a ransom 
for many”; to pay with His life-blood 





the price of their redemption, to lay 
down His life in their stead and for 
their salvation. Therefore, in the 
world to come, the greatest man is he 
who has done the most good in this 
life according to his opportunity; for 
the Divine judgment always takes into 
account talents and opportunities. 
This is the only measure of greatness 
which Christ recognizes in this world 
or the next. This is a lesson that 
needs to be impressed upon us every 
Sabbath; for the strife between the 


_disciples as to who shall be the great- 


est has been perpetuated down thru 
the ages. 

In reading this story of the request 
of James and John for high honor, 
one can scarcely fail to think of the 
bitter sorrow with which these two 
men would look back on #t as they 
stood at the foot of the cross. In fact, 
this circumstance seems to have 
changed the whole attitude of “the 
beloved disciple” during the remain- 
der of his life, and the one thought he 
ever puts forward is the death of Je- 
sus as a ransom for many. The su- 
preme lesson for us all is the measure 
of greatness that Jesus laid down: 
The greatest man in God’s sight is the 
one who does the greatest service to 
humanity according to his opportunity 
and ability. This is the diadem He 
puts on the head of the saint. 





Apples, orange and onion make a 
salad worth trying, and the addition 
of chopped peanuts makes it even bet- 
ter. Diced apples, grated raw carrots 
and raisins make another good salad. 
Pineapple, diced apples, oranges and 
marshmallows; apples, bananas and 
figs or dates, are combinations which 
are favorites also. 





A curling iron makes a good stretch- 
er for the fingers of gloves after they 
are washed. 











Fashion Department 





A VARIETY OF DESIGNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 





_No. 3365—For Slender Silhouette—De- 
signed in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards of 40-inch material. 

_No. 3369—One-Sided Junior Dress—De- 
signed in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch ma-~ 
terial. 

No. 3302—Here’s an Opportunity—De- 
signed in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 





We suggest that, in ordering your 
patterns, you enclose 10 cents addi- 
tional for copy of Spring Fashion Mag- 
azine. Contains a section of movie- 
star ng yy and 100 others, including 
styles for stouts, home wear, lingerie, 
and so forth. 
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The one prime ingredient 


sun in so much 


ient was 
simply can not be procured 


FERRO ee 


CEL-O-GLASS instead of less. 


That is why it is wise to 
CEL-O-GLASS. 


; GLASS you must use genuine 


long run. 
If your dealer cannot supply 


. 21 Spruce Street 


pene materials may look like CEL-O-GLASS—no 
other material can perform like CEL-O-GLASS. 


that has made genuine 


CEL-O-GLASS possible—that makes it so clear and dur- 
able and allows it to admit the Ultra-Violet rays of the 
ater quantities—must be omitted from 
all imitations of CEL-O-GLASS. This great chemical in- 
perfected only after years of research. It 
for use in imitation prod- 


ucts, and if it could, they would sell for more than 


beware of imitations of 


If you want thesame results that successful poultry raisers 
and experimental stations have obtained from CEL-O- 


CEL-O-GLASS. Cheap imi- 


tations are disappointing and are more costly in the 


you with genuine CEL-O- 


GLASS, do not accept substitutes but write us for the name 
of the CEL-O-GLASS dealer nearest to you. Send for free 
samples and valuable poultry book No. H. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


New York, N.Y. 


© 1928 ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
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AN UNBREAKABLE 














whom you can make the purchase. 


SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in WaHaces’ 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 


Farmer. 














BELL3.-c!” CHICKS 





, | Now sold at these Low Prices/ 





live and grow rapidty. Bred 
from Fowa’s leading strains 
of Pure Bred 
Stock. Pullets that lay at 4 
to 6 months. Fat fryers at 
10 to F2 weeks. Great for 
winter egg production 





isfaction. Prompt 
BELL HATCHERY 


ie 


Strong hardy chicks that 


Persenal! service insures sat- 
deliveries. 





100% live delivery, postpaid Per 100 


8. C. White er Brown Leghorns .. $10.00 
S. C. R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks ...._ 11.00 
Buff Orpingtons, White Recks —..___. 12.00 
Assorted 8.00 











‘ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AP 
Or write for Free Poultry Book 
BOX K DONNELLSON, IOWA 














Send Broilers to Market Early 


If one is to market cockerels from 
the early hatches as broilers they 
should be placed upon the market as 
early as possible. Until recently the 
market price of broilers remained high 
until about July 1. However, the in- 
crease in the number of early chicks 
hatched as well as the improvement in 
brooding and developing young birds, 
has caused the June market for broil- 
ers to be well supplied. 

A broiler is a young bird weighing 
less than twe pounds. The best prices 
are received fer the plump, well de- 
veloped birds. A good many Leghorns 
are sold as broilers for they develop 
rapidly and do not carry on to make 
heavy weight birds that are desired 
by the market. Many breeders sell 
the Leghorn cockerels when they 
weigh about one pound. At this size 
they are known as squab broilers. 
Often the cockerels will pay better re- 
turns at this age than if they are car- 
ried on to a heavier weight. As the 
season of the year advances, the prices 
paid for broilers declines so that the 
earlier marketed birds usually bring 
the largest returns, even tho they are 
somewhat under weight when sold. 

Some producers make a practice of 
fattening broilers for a few days be- 
fore sending them to market. Where 
this is practiced, the birds are- kept 
confined in the brooder shouse or are 
put into batteries, such as are used 
for fattening larger birds, and fattened 
on a wet mash. Usually the regular 
mash will be used, it being mixed with 
sour milk to a consistency of pancake 
batter and fed three times daily. 
Young birds should not be fed long on 
this ration and sanitation should be 
closely guarded to prevent trouble 
from disease. 

Producers who are handling heavy 
breeds will find that it will often pay 
better to carry their cockerels on to 
a weight of three and one-half to five 
pounds. They will then be classed as 
roasters on the market. Some people 
caponize and earry them on until later 
in the season when heavy birds of this 
class bring a substantial premium. 





Watch Setting Hens for Mites 


The other day one of my friends re- 
lated an experience that she had with 


the first hen which she had set this . 


year. When her husband went out to 
give the hens their first feed in the 
morning, he found this setting hen 
standing up in the nest. Upon exam- 
ination he found that the eggs were all 
cold. <A closer examination showed 
that mites had forced this hen to give 
up her setting, just a few days before 
the eggs were ready to hatch. 
Experiences of this kind are often 
too numerous to be welcome. An ex- 
amination of the eggs under this hen 
showed that practically all of them 
contained chicks. The hen had been a 
very faithful setter and undoubtedly 
had been doing a good job of hatching 
out mites as well as trying to hatch 
chicks. The only difficulty was that 
the mites hatched out faster, with the 


. result that the hen was forced to give 


up her nest. 
Careful cleaning, scouring with hot 


THE POULTRY 








-lye water and disinfecting will elim; 


nate most of the trouble from mites. 
When setting hens are thoroly dusteg 
with sodium, fluoride, lice will also be 
eliminated. If this is not done, then 
the hens wilt be multiplying both lice 
and mites and if the hens are not 
forced to give up their nests, the 
young chicks will suffer from the at. 
tacks of these insects as soon as they 
hatch. 

Setting hens should always be close. 
ly examined for both lice and mites 
after they have been setting for a few. 
days. The continued warmth from the 
body of the setting hen will often 
hatch out both lice and mites that 
might not hatch out until later if it 
was not for the continued warmth of 
the hens’ body. When either are 
found, rigid methods of extermination 
should be applied, as they will muiti- 
ply rapidly and cause trouble.—C. N. Kk. 





Advantage of All-Mash 


Overfeeding the chicks and the ill 
results that may follow often cause 
poultry raisers much anxiety. The 
simplest and most effective preventive 
is the all-mash method of feeding, 
says D. C. Kennard, poultryman of the 
Ohio experiment station. 

When this new method of feeding 
was first introduced poultry keepers 
were inclined to doubt whether a mash 
mixture could be kept before the 
chicks all the time without danger of 
overfeeding. Contrary to expectations 
it proved a solution of the difficulty. 
Experience has shown that the only 
danger of overfeeding chicks is in not 
keeping the mash“before them all the 
time. They thus become too hungry 
and overeat when they are fed later. 

A disadvantage of feeding scratch 
grain and mash separately is the skill 
and regularity of feeding required to 
avoid overfeeding. With the all-masi- 
method the only requirement is never 
to allow the mash feeders to become 
entirely empty. This precaution is 
also necessary to prevent cannibalism. 

Chicks should not be permitted to 
become too hungry before receiving 
their first feed. In about forty-eight 
hours after completion of the hatch, 
Kennard says, it is time to start feed- 
ing the all-mash mixture. If the 
chicks are allowed to go too long be 
fore feeding they may become so hut- 
gry as to overeat at the start. 





Milk Rations for Coccidiosis 


Coccidiosis is a disease which is 
causing heavy loss every spring among 
young chicks. It is a disease that is 
noticed most often when the chicks 
are from one to two months of age. 
It attacks chickens of all ages but sel- 
dom proves fatal to older chickens. 
These older chickens will harbor the 
disease and therefore keep the ground 
infected so that young chicks will pick 
up the trouble. 2 

This disease is caused by a parasitic 
organism. The liver, blind guts oF 
ceca are often visibly affected. I 
acute cases only a little congestion of 
the ceca may be noticed while in lin- 
gering cases the infection may be 


found over the entire length of the 
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Mrs. Chas. Laros, of 
Grinnell, fed SAR- 
GENT STARTING & 
GROWING MASH to 
her chicks and they 
made TWO POUNDS in 
EIGHT weeks. Thirty- 
six of ner 12 weeks old 
pullets were pronounced 
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ni- the “outstanding young 
stock’? on the ‘Poultry 
* Special” train through 
ed Indiana, last year. Four 
be hundred pullets which 
en had never been out of 
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SARGENT four months, eleven 
rot Starting and = days. 
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your free 
—send us your feed dealer’s name. 
COLLIS PRODUCTS ce. 
Dept.82 CLINTON, IOWA 
5 anions 
: Scheckels’ Quality Chicks 
3 
-— o AMERICAN CERT-0-CULD 
* All chicks trom pure ered, culled, and inspected 
F Sook. a” eggs eet must weigh 22 oz. to : 
-denen en ween hatehed. 100% 4 
_ | delivery, prepaid. 2 
> “Rie New. Row Prices 200 
bn ; Mixed $ 8.50 $42.50 
ida Ser: andS.{. Reds. . 1050 52.50 
, __ | 1¢perchick more on orders tess than 100. Two, 
four and five week old chicks at ——_ 
F mene com week. 20% beoks =: . 
@ays before delivery. rence, 
L yah Bank, Bellevue, Iowa. 
SCHECKELS’ HATCHERY 
Box 2 Spring Brook, lowa 
e: 


ceca. Inflammation will also be often 
found in the imtestines. The drop- 
pings will often have a bloody appear- 
ance. 

Investigational work has shown that 
a ration containing a large proportion 
of concentrated milk feeds has been 
fairly successful in combatting this 
disease. The California station first 
advocated this treatment for baby 
chicks. They now recommend a mash 
containing 40 per cent of dried butter- 
milk, when chicks have become af- 
fected with the disease. It is thought 
that this product sets up an acid con- 
dition in the intestines that is unfa- 
vorable for the growth of the parasitic 
organism. In addition milk stimulates 
growth in the chick and _ therefore 
helps it to resist disease. 

The practical plan is to use milk 
liberally in the ration of young chicks 
and if an outbreak of coccidiosis oc- 
curs to increase the proportion of the 
dried milk powder in the mash to the 
extent suggested by the California 
station. In addition, steps should be 
taken to keep the young chicks iso- 
lated from old birds or infected prem- 
ises so that there will be less danger 
of contracting the disease. Semi-con- 
densed milk products can be used but 
they should not be diluted very much 
or the chicks will not consume enough 
to get the condition desired in com- 
batting the trouble. 


Cod Liver Oil and Sunshine 
Help 


The value of direct sunshine and cod 
liver oil for laying hens is shown in 
recent experiments reported from the 
Missouri experiment station. Two per 
cent of cod liver oil was fed in the 
mash to three lots of hens One lot 
was exposed to winter sunshine and 
the other lots were kept behind glass. 
Three other lots were kept under sim- 
ilar conditions but received no cod 
liver oil. 

From December 10 to March 21 pen 
1 (White Leghorns) with sunshine 
and cod liver oil produced an average 
of 48.1 eggs. Pen 2 (White Leghorns) 
with sunshine but without cod liver 
oil produced an average of 40.8 eggs. 
Lot 3 (White Rocks) receiving cod 
liver oil and no sunshine produced 51.4 
eggs, and lot 4 (White Rocks) with no 
“sunshine and no cod liver oil produced 
24.5 eggs. Lot 5 (Brown Leghorns) 
receiving cod liver oil and no sunshine 
produced 49.8 eggs, while lot 6 (Brown 
Leghorns) ‘with no sunshine and no 
cod liver oil produced 21.6 eggs. 

The above figures show the effect 
of both sunshine and cod liver oil in 
helping to increase production. The 
cod liver oil was apparently more ben- 
eficial than the direct sunshine in this 





| regard. 


When the percentage of hatch of the 
different lots are studied it is to be 


| noted, that the direct sunshine had 


more effect than the cod liver oil, al- 


| tho the cod liver oil helped, as com- 


pared to the pens which received nei- 
ther sunshine nor cod liver oil. The 
percentage of hatch of the fertile eggs 
in the respective lots were as follows: 
81.5, 80.6, 47, 33, 42, 7.3. 

These results would indicate that it 
would pay to use both direct sun- 
shine and cod liver oil in flocks that 
were to be used for the production of 
early chicks. 


Yellow Yolks More Valuable 


A recent experiment which was con- 
ducted at the Missouri experiment sta- 
tion in feeding chicks on eggs with 
bright yellow yolks as compared to 
pale yolks may furnish a further ar- 
gument for corn belt as compared to 
western eggs. Corn belt eggs usually 
have bright yellow yolks. 

In this experiment two pens of 
twenty chicks each were fed in a 
brooder on a ration composed . of 
shorts and white corn meal 33 parts 
each, bran 20 parts, tankage 7 parts, 
bone meal 6 parts, and salt 1 part. Wa- 
ter and sour skim-milk were available 
at all times but the chicks received no 
direct sunshine. Each pen was fed 























Will White Diarrhea 


claim him? 


After White Diarrhea has taken ‘its 
share, how many of your chicks will 
be left to grow into profits? Every year 
White Diarrhea kills millions of chicks 
—and retards the profit-making growth 
of as many more. How much does this 
chick “plague” cost you? 


_ B-K: an easy way to 


stop losses 


B-K is a safe, dependable germ 
destroyer. It destroys germs imme- 
diately om contact, by chemical action. 
Just spray the brooder and incubator 
with B-K and feed a little in the chicks’ 
drinking water. It will destroy every 
White Diarrhea germ it hits. B-K stops 
diarrhea before it spreads to the whole 
brood, and your losses are cut sur- 
prisingly low. 

B-K is one of the most powerful 
germicides known. Yet it contains no 
poison, acid, or oil—is harmless to 
poultry. It is highly concentrated— 
you dilute with water; thus B-K is 
very economical. 

For the cheapest, surest, easiest way 
to cut White Diarrhea losses, insist on © 
B-K. Money back if not satisfied. 


Get B-K at your Dealer’s 


Most hardware, feed and drug stores 
carry B-K. Clip the coupon and take 
it with you when you ask your dealer 
for B-K. If he can’t supply B-K, or the 
bulletins you want, mail the coupon to 
us. We will mail bulletins at once and 
tell you a convenient place to get B-K. 


; 








Po Mail the coupon—Check Bulletins wanted = — == — 


B-K 
is guaranteed 
to satisfy 


al 
+ . 

White Diarrhea 
“My first hatch of 150 chicks 
was all gone im a week with 
White Diarrhea. A friend told 
me to use the B-K Germ Ki 
hesawin my dairy barn. 

“So I disinfected the brooder 
andincubatorthoroughly with 
B-Kandfed B-K in the new 
chicks’ drinking water. We 
have not lost one with disease 
since then.” 

A. H. F. Anderson, Mgr., 
Bloomingdale Farm, 
Bloomingdale, [fl. 


tiful 
U. S., andit has taleen a good 
many years to up 
to this = 
Yours truly,. 
ethno wis. 
B-K is madé only 
pseetaad 6 aah 
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| GENERAL LABORATORIES, Dept. 150-D, Madison, Wis. 
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IF SO THEY HAVE COCCIDIOSIS 3 


This is an acute, fatal disease. It will rob you of your 
chicken profits once it gets a start in your flock. 


“COCCIDI-O-KIK” 


is the remedy that helps you prevent having your 
chicks reach the critical stage of Coccidiosis. Results 
Guaranteed. Successfully used by thousands of poultry 
raisers. Our Free book gives full details on Prevention 
and Treatment of Coccidiosis. But if you think your 
chicks have Coccidiosis, don’t wait to get our book! Just 
send $1 by mail and get the treatment at once before it 
spreads through your entire flock. If you don’t see 
visible benefits from your treatment with 
“COCCIDI-O-KIK” 


the “‘MOR-KIK’’ way, we your money! Reference; any Seymour 
bank. Drop a dollar in the lieder or —! this treatment at on 


MOR-KIK MFG. CO., Dept. A, SEYMOUR, 1OWA 



















I wish I could show you my chicks! No description can 
give an adequate picture—no photograph can show their 
strong, full-bodied, lively virility. Nothing but seeing them: 
can give you a true idea of their stamina and vigor. My 

chicks are the real, high quality chicks, that can only ad eulti- 
vated after years of attention by such an authority as Judge F. A. 
Shellabarger. They will make money for you as no others can. 
Order them direct from this ad and you will always be glad of it. 








Price per hundred in lots of 100 200 400 
S. C. White or Brown Leghorns... ..i....cc ccc ccccccccccenvcccs $ 9.85 $ 9.75 $ 9.50 
S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, Shep. Anconas............++--ee+-++ 11.85 11.75 11.50 
R. C. Reds, White or Buff Rocks............++0+- +. 12.60 12.50 12.00 
Ash Strain Anconas, Buff Orpingtons...,........... .. 12.60 12.50 12.00 
White Wyandottes 2.2.2... ccccccccvccccccccsveccssccecs -- 13.60 13.50 13.25 
S. L. or Partridge Wyandottes, R. C. Whites................-- 15.25 15.00 14.50 
Jersey Giants, Light Brahmas.........-ceeeceeeeseecseeecerncees 20.25 20.00 eneee 
Heavy Assorted ........ DMack peSehpicepies sack has wees cu Kee ees 9.75 9.50 sian 
Light Assorted .........scccecesvee SER be aise one nee t Roe eee 7.95 7.75 7.60 


Prices guaranteed ten days poly. $2 per 100 books your order at these prices for 
shipment whenever you are ready. 5 per cent discount for full cash with order. All 
chicks sents prepaid; 100 per cent live arrival of good, strong, healthy chicks guaran- 
teed. You can buy none better. Send your order today. 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


Zz FAA LL =- “Dependable Chicks Since 1913” 
% ° Box W WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


As a special service to oy meen oe) 1 also supply one-, two- and three-weeks-o!d 


chicks from my 000 brooder. Information and prices on request. 





LOWER PRICES —lowa Standard 
Accredited Chicks 
All chicks are standard accredited, cod-liver 
oil chicks and guaranteed to live. They 
are big profit makers—poultry raisers 
everywhere recommend them. 


Phe a Proeasor SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Hatcher 100 500 1000 
White. Leghorns $10.00 $ 49.00 $ 97.00 
Buff Leghorns 11.00 54.00 105.00 
a ne Wh. Rocks. 


White Wyandottes.. 
Buff and White Orp... : 


9.00 
Wh. Pekin Ducklings, 50, $13.00; 100, 


Send for FREE FREE Literature 











It’s Easy to Sell 
Hatching Eggs 


How many hatching eggs have you to sell? 
As the hatching season is well advanced, it will 
pay you to dispose of them quickly. All you 
need to do is to run a clagsified ad in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. You'll be surprised how the orders 
will come in. 

Mrs. E. L. Ruring sold $800.00 worth of 
hatching eggs and bab chicks as a result of 
her classifies ad in Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Turn to the classified pages of this issue for 
rates and closing dates, and plan to get your ad 
in the very first available issue. Be sure to. 
mail it early enough to reach us by Saturday 
morning. 


Send in your ad today. 
Use a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad 














one boiled egg daily, which was in- 
creased to two the’ second week. In 
one pen the yolks of the eggs fed 
were of bright yellow color while in 
the other pen the yolks were an ex- 
tremely pale color. In the pen receiv- 
ing the bright yellow yolks there was 
no leg weakness, while in the pen re- 
ceiving the pale yolks several chicks 
developed this trouble. 

Bright yellow yolks are oupndeed to 
carry more of vitamins A and D than 
are pale yolks. This experiment 
would tend to substantiate this usual 
line of thought. The basal ration re- 
ceived by these chicks was low in vit- 
amin A on account of white corn be- 
ing fed instead of yellow. It was also 
deficient in vitamin D as the chicks 
did not get the direct rays of the sun. 
Apparently the pale yolks did not 
make up these deficiencies as did the 
bright yellow yolks. 





Changes in Production and 
Prices 


Some interesting suggestions as to 
the changes in egg and poultry produc- 
tion and their effect on prices is con- 
tained in “The Agricultural Outlook 
for 1928,’ recently published by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The department says: 

“The future welfare of egg produc- 
ers depends not so much upon what 
happens in the egg industry in 1928 
as upon the possibility of success over 
a period of years. During recent years 
certain tendencies have developed in 
the industry which might well be con- 
sidered by egg producers in planning 
their operations for the future. 

“Winter egg prices have shown a 
downward tendency since the World 
war. It is probable that the decreased 
spread between winter and spring egg 
prices will continue. The volume of 
fresh eggs coming into the markets 
during the winter months is tending 
to increase largely because of the in- 
crease in numbers of specialized egg 
farms, the presence of earlier and bet- 
ter pullets on general farms, and fur- 
ther economies in the cost of winter 
egg production. Storage eggs of the 
fanciest, quality are likely to be an 
increasingly important factor in the 
winter price of ordinary fresh-gath- 
ered eggs. During October, Novem- 
ber and December of the past year, the 
fanciest storage packs sold from 8 to 5 
cents per dozen higher in New York 
than during the previous year, while 
all other grades of eggs, including 
fresh nearbys, sold for less than dur- 
ing the previous year. For about two 
months last fall the price level of the 
best storage eggs and fresh gathered 
firsts was about the same. Many 
buyers preferred the uniform quality 
of the storage eggs to the variable 
quality of the ordinary run of fresh 
firsts. 

“Large specialized poultry farms 
have increased rapidly in numbers 
during the last few years. The-use of 
mechanical devices has made possible 
such developments as the commercial 
hatchery, large scale brooding opera- 
tions, and. improved poultry-house 
equipment. This has resulted in in- 
creased efficiency and in the ability 
to care for larger producing units per 
man. There is every indication that 
this trend toward greater specializa- 
tion and larger units is likely to con- 
tinue for some time.” 


i 





Spring Hatched Chicks Begt 
The spring of the year has Proved 
be the best time of,the year to } 
chicks, according to data that hag bem | 
collected by the Oklahoma experimen, 
station. This takes into account the 
fertility, hatchability, number of q : 
germs during the hatching season, the 
chick and adult mortality, and the 
hual egg production. a 
These facts coincide with the experi. 
ence of the average poultryman 
has tried to hatch chicks at any other 
time of the year. Chicks hatched out 
during the spring may be matured g 
that they will lay during the winte 
Under this plan of management, the 
pullets are more profitable than where 
they must be carried thru the winter 


















in order to get production the ney | 


year. Some people have found tha 
the early spring chicks are the mog 
profitable where equipment is avail, 
ble for proper brooding. 

In summarizing the data the Okk. 
homa station reports: : 

“The time of hatching had no ip. 
fluence on the average first year’s egg 


weight of the winter-spring birds, but 


that the later the hatch in the summe;. 
fall division, the smaller was the ay. 
erage size for the first year’s produc 
tion. Birgs that molted slowly were 
poor producers. In the winter- “Spring 
division the lighter in body weight the 
birds were at sexual maturity, the 
greater was the first year’s production, 
but this was not true of summer-fal] 
birds. Early sexual maturity was as. 
sociated with heavy egg production, 
There was no correlation between the 


| number of eggs laid the first year and 


the size of the eggs. The birds that 
laid the largest first dozen eggs tended 
to produce large eggs thruout the year, 
and the heavier pullets laid the heay- 
iest eggs. No association was found 
between age at sexual maturity and 
the average first year’s body weight.” 














TREDE MARK 
Dear Folks: 


When you buy chicks from 
Ames those chicks have undet- 
gone the most rigid tests 
known to poultrymen for 
LIVABILITY, quick maturity 
and big production. We make 
test hatches from every flock 
before we will sell chicks from 
that flock. We handle every 
hen personally, and personally 
check all production records, 
You could afford to pay twice 
the money for Ames chicks, 
but they actually cost no more 
than any others. Write for 
our special prices direct from 
Ames. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) Ted Rood 
AMES HATCHERY 
225 Kellogg Ames, Iowa 
This is an Aceredited Hatchery 








‘ a BABY CHICKS §:es 


68 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, duck) 


geese, turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at low 
27 [years with America's most pre 


= prices 
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Wank’ FINEST HATCHERY 


OW, PRICES 


100 





“an 


800 500 

7.50 $ 90 

HOE EBB 

18-38 _—s«62.50 129 

9.50 27.50 45 85 

a 8.50 24:50 40 7 


* WAGNER'S HATCHERY, MONONA, 1owA 
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Makes 
White Léead 
painting 
EASIER! 


Save painting time and trouble 
by using the new Eagle Soft 
Paste Pure White Lead. It 
comes already broken-up—need- 
ing only to be thinned for paint- 
ing as you use it. 

Soft Paste is long-wearing 
Old Dutch Process White Lead, 


_ground in more pure linseed oil 


—15% instead of 8%. Same 
weight containers as regular 
Eagle White Lead. 

Send for free Soft Paste mix- 
ing formulae. The Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company, 134 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


EAGLE 
Soft Paste 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 








ROLLER CHAIN 
Built strongest oy longest. 
Greater capacity. Thousands in use, 

SET IN YOUR CRIB 

BEFORE YOU PAY 
Corn runssame direction as buck- 
ets. a Ear noone Wheat, 
paren hg A mis Por Bn Write 
€0., Box 1369 Morton, Hiinois. 





Vote On Haugen Bill 
This Week — 


SE 
SL 





(Continued from page 6) 

not kick over the traces and refuse to 
consider the small additional appropri- 
ation which will be needed to take a 
census of agriculture at one time, and 
then a supplementary population cen- 
sus a little later. In the imterest of 
definite, accurate and constructive ag- 
ricultural statistics Direetor Steuart 
says that this is well worth doing. 


The old oleomargarine controversy 
has been fought over in a four-day 
hearing the past week before the 
house commitiee on agriculture. The 
bill which was up is the Haugen bill to 
bring a new variety of fat compound 
under the oleomargarine law. This 
hew substance is called a cooking com- 
pound, but is made of cocoanut oil and 
peanut oil mixed in water so it has 
the moisture and texture of butter, 
and is then colored, salted and fla- 
vored like butter. It is very plainly 
just like much oleomargarine, but the 
courts have held it not within the 
present law, hence the proposed 
amendment. 

The unusual feature has been that 
the oleomargarine people and the 
dairy people have been in agreement 
and fighting for the bill. The opposi- 
tion comes from thirteen firms now 
making the cooking compound which 
they sell in the oleomargarine stores 
alongside of oleomargarine and butter. 


In the postal bills new going thru 
congress, all efforts to get parcels 
post rates back to prior levels have 
failed. Agricultural organizations 
have repeatedly asked that the 2-cent 
service charge placed on every pack- 
age when the increase was voted a 
few years ago to cover the increased 
salaries given postal employes should 
be taken off. The committees in both 
senate and house fail to respond to 
this appeal. These two committees 
are hard-boiled, non-agricultural bod- 
ies, as evidenced by this attitude. 


Adjournment talk is beginning to 
be heard. The earliest suggested date 
is May 19. There isn’t a chance of 
any such good luck. This talk is for 
effect only. The most logical date 
mentioned is June 2. It might be 
even a few days later than that. 


Just one more brief political obser- 
vation’ may be worth space here. I 
am quoting an old experienced politi- 
cal observer who asks, “Who will the 
Republicans nominate?” and answers 
it thus: “If New York and Pemnsyl- 
vania cast their big blocks of dele- 
gates for Hoover, he will be named on 
the first ballot, and we are likely to 

«have a.Democratic president, but the 
long-headed political leaders have not 
let the New York and Pennsylvania 
delegates swing to a losing candidate 
as yet. If they do not do this, then the 
political wise men will sit in conclave, 
and they will do what long wisdom 
dictates, and that is cast about for a 
eandidate against whom the least op- 
position can be adduced. They will look 
for a man as to whom no one can 
specify when the question is asked, 
‘What is the matter with him?’ There 
is more political dynamite that can be 
exploded under Hoover than under 
any other Republican possibility. Some 
specifications can be made as to Low- 
den, but much less than as to Hoover. 
The man who comes nearest answer- 
ing this query is Charles Curtis. Now, 
just what is the matter with Charles 
Curtis?” 


An Old Kentucky Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You have asked about farms that 
have been in the ownership of the 
same family for many years. John 
Waller was born in Virginia in 1739 
and came to Kentucky with his family 
in 1784 and his son, Aaron Waller; 








was born in Kentucky in 1788. In 1815 








Send for the Book That Tells Its Story 


The Red River Special Line of 1928 is the re- 
sult of 80 years of building high quality thresh- 
ing machinery. Our new book—“The Finest, 
Fastest, Cleanest Thresher” will interest every 
farmer and thresherman—It tells why the ma- 
chine is just that. Send coupon for your copy. 


The RED 


RIVER SPEGIAL - bine 





Aaron Waller bought a farm of 440 
acres on which he raised 2 family of 
ten boys and three girls, all of whom 
married and brought up ‘families ex- 
cept one daughter who died without 
children. 

Aaron Waller died in 1853 and the 
farm he bought in 1815 went to his 
son, Gibson Waller, who died in 1892, 
and when his estate was settled the 
farm went to his sons, Nace and Robb, 
who still own it and live on it. The 
farm has been the home of Wallers 
and is: where they have lived since 
1815. I do not think the farm was 
ever mortgaged. The farm is located 
in this county. 

W. M. WALLER. 

Union County, Kentucky. 





He Likes “Stockade” 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Just a word in defense of “Stock- 
ade,” owing to the criticism to which 
some of your readers are subjecting 
the story. I rarely read fiction, pre- 
ferring to spend what time I have to 
read in keeping wp to the minute on 
current events, farming and banking. 
But as the period of “Stockade” is set 
during my early recollection, and the 
setting so near my birthplace in south- 


| ern Ohio, I have been reading it, and 


while in part or purely fiction, it por- 
trays the current stories of that part 
of the Union. It is history, altho not 
authentic, and anyone who objects to 
its publication should first spend his 
criticism on the public libraries and 
undertake to rid all libraries and 
schools of histories containing accounts 
of the wars of any given country. 

This story has educational features, 
and while it might suggest cunning to 
the person studying trickery, on the 
other hand it educates the younger 
people how to meet the treachery and 
cunning which they must meet, and be 
prepared to defend themselves against. 
To this writer, this story is much more 
interesting than common fiction be- 
cause it brings back recollections of a 
period when plots of the nature were 
eurrent and were no doubt true. 

M. W. FITZ. 
Calhoun County, Iowa. 

















Best quality Northwestern Iowa 
and Murdock Yellow Dent, Also Iowa Silver 
Filnt varieties. Price $4.00, Write for 





STOP BREATHING 
FUMES AND DUST 


Sse > 
Ss EXMUST_ ELBOW 


The Exhaust Elbow 


Puts Fordson exhaust in upright position, thus 
turning away heat and fumes from your face. 
You can attach easily and quickly. 
Regular Price—$3.0. Order now while they 
last at $1.25, postage prepaid. 

THE TRACTOR SPECIALTY Co. 
499 N. Sth ST. MINNEAPOLIS, 














of These 
SILOS 

















*“*UNION BEST” Paint is of the highest 
quality, made from the purest ingredients. 

It is not cheap paint and will give you the 
utmost im covering capacity and weather re- 


8 
Now is the time to paint your porches, 
barns, implements, etc. 


‘We have a special paint for every purpose. 
Write for color card and prices. 























PAY BIG 
EASY TO KEEP 


When Root ality equipment 
is used. = of the bee- 


keeping world for S& yeara. 
Made right, sold right. Used the world 
— ‘Write for 
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EASY 


this Concrete Storage Cellar 


ND it is everlasting! Keeps your fruits and vege- 
tables in perfect condition. Enables you to store 
them until market prices are highest. Keeps out sum- 
mer’s heat and winter’s cold. Watertight and vermin- 
. proof. Provides a safe shelter from storms. 

Whether you plan to build a cellar, hog house, side- 
walk, feeding floor or any other concrete farm improve- 
ments, best results will be obtained with Ash Grove 
Cement. Used by thousands of farmers every year for 
its economy, rugged durability and great strength. 
Manufactured by a well-established concern, which has 
served the Middle West for nearly half a century. 
Your local Ash Grove dealer can supply you. 





ASH GROVE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
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Write for FREE Plan Book 


Contains 64 pages of practical, money- 
saving ideas. Gives full instructions for 
economical, everlasting farm building 
and repairing. Let us know what you 
intend to build and we will send special 
information on that subject—free. Send 
in your request today. 


ASH GROVE LIME & PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 














Pan GRAND AVE. TEMPLE Founded in 1882 KANSAS CITY, cerca 
Reliable sheep 
Blackleg Vaccines Fords Milker 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 
BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
: (Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Ask Your Druggist for Prices 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 













Single Unit 
Complete 


Herds milked by Fords Milkers are leading in Cow 
Testing Associations allover the country. Cows like its 
gentle, aecthing Bias. Saves hours of drudgery. Eas: 
to operate and keep clean. Guaranteed to milk as ef- 
fectively as any milker, regardless of price. Finest con- 
struction. Thousands in use. Sales doubling yearly. 
Many styles and sizes. 

Send for instructive booklet No. G4 FREE 
Distributors Wanted — Fine any for mer- 
chants and farmers. Ask for details. 

MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY  . 

213 N. Desplaines St. Chicago, Illinois 














Wrage Uhaalay-wel 
All Steel Chainless 
Bucket Elevator 


Elevates ear corn, 
wheat, oats. 60 bushels, 
three minutes. Catalog 
shows different types, 
also crib plans which 
save you money. 





2857 McMunn Street Bloomington, llinois 





Portable Elevator Mtg.Co, 

















2a) SILOS 


UILD a stlo this summer 

with Kale Vitrified 
Salt Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo built siles distinguish 
afarm. They are as near 
Derfect as it possible to 
make them. 
Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsu for strength 
and beauty. 
Let us send you full infor- 
m about Kalo 


















airy management will be cheerfully answered. 


THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited es their experience to this department. Questions Concerning 








The Problem of Cream Grading 


Buying cream on grade is not as 
simple a proposition for some cream- 
eries as it would seem on first exam- 
ination. There are two different types 
of creameries in the state: local 
creameries, both co-operative and pri- 
vately owned, and the centralizers. 
With local creameries the problem of 
benefiting from grading is a more sim- 
ple matter than with centralizer 
creameries that must ship the product 
from the local buying point to their 
central creameries. 

Competition between the local cream 
stations of centralizers and the local 
creameries often makes it hard for the 
local creameries to buy on grade. In 
other words, the fact that it is often 
hard for the centralizer to gain the 
proper benefit from graded cream, 
makes them adopt a competitive atti- 
tude that discourages cream grading, 
even tho they may favor such a prac- 
tice, 

Popular demand on the part of pro- 
ducers, combined with the leadership 
of local creameries, is probably the 
only method of ever securing the buy- 
ing of cream on a graded basis. The 
buying on grade means that the pro- 
ducers of good cream will more nearly 
secure the actual value of such cream. 
It will also encourage many people 
who are now taking poor care of their 
cream, to change their methods so 
that they will also secure a higher re- 
turn from their product. 

When considering graded cream it is 
worth while to emphasize that the 
question of whether cream is sour or 
sweet, is not the only important con- 
sideration. Cream that has absorbed 
poor flavors should also be classed 
in the lower grades, as first class but- 
ter can not be made from it. Both 
acidity and flavor should act as guides 
when cream is bought on grade. This 
means that producers should protect 
the- cream against bad flavors the 
same as they protect against souring. 





Co-operative Creameries Dem- 
onstrate Efficiency 


Reports which have been summar- 
ized from 153 Iowa co-opegative cream- 
eries show that they are maintaining 
their -efficiency in supplying many 
Iowa communities with a suitable mar- 
ket for butterfat. The reports referred 
to were received and tabulated by 
Clyde Bechtelheimer, secretary of the 
Iowa Creamery Secretaries’ and Man- 
agers’ Association. 

These 153 creameries paid an aver- 
age price of 51.6 cents per pound for 
butterfat during 1927. This is an av- 
erage of 31% cents more than was paid 
by similar creameries in 1926. 

While butter averaged somewhat 
higher in 1927 than in 1926, the differ- 
ence was less than the increase paid 
to producers for butterfat. This would 
indicate that added attention to man- 
ufacturing a quality product has been 
beneficial to producers. New York ex- 
tras averaged 2.86 cents higher in 1927 
than in 1926, while the average price 
paid producers averaged 3.54 cents 
higher in 1927. 

Overruns represent a problem that 
needs close attention by the cream- 
eries. The average overrun of the 153 
creameries reporting in 1927 was 23.2 
per cent. Overrun is the per cent of 


| butter manufactured over the butter- 


fat received. Butter must contain at 
least 80 per cent fat, the remainder 
being made up of water, casein, salt, 
etc. Theoretically there would be a 
possible overrun of 25 per cent, but 
when factory losses are figured, it is’ 
doubtful if an overrun of more than 
22% to 23 per cent could be obtained. 
In other words, more attention should 
be paid to composition of butter, ac- 
curate weighing and testing, so that 








the criticisms of high overruns joy; 
be avoided. This same criticism y, 
apply to private and centralizer cream, 
eries as well. 





































Some economies in the cost 9 * posi 
ufacture were noticed in the Fes  gookie' 
creameries as compared to the smalle ME” 
but the average price paid for butter. oon 
fat did not continue to increase q «Oh, 
the class producing from 250,009 to itl be 
300,000 pounds of butter per year, ) | ide 
other words, this seems to be a ha 
medium where proper attention can AD 
be paid to quality, and where man. ¥ 
facturing costs may be kept on a cop. MH steam 
servative basis. Even the creamerigg @ cabin. 
producing less than 100,000 pounds g¢ ™ .,. 
butter yearly were able to keep they @ aie le 
manufacturing costs to an average the bi 
of 5.59 cents per pound. Where gray 
such creameries are operating on ees 
quality basis, they are paying goog J off he 
prices for butterfat. The average map. over 
ufacturing cost of all the 153 creamer. _e. 

stock¢ 
ies was given as 3.5 cents per pound half-t 
of butter. at the 
- Hauling costs showed a wide varia. Bed | 
tion due to the fact that they coveted _ 
all fat delivered when in reality 9 was © 
large portion of the cream was deliy. whar! 
ered to the creameries by farmers . 
without the payment of a hauling Sinn 
charge. It would seem that the actual for h 
hauling cost for the cream hauled was tacles 
approximately 3 cents per pound of fat, “y re 

This annual survey which is made the h 
by the state organization of co-opera- the r 
tive creameries should prove to bea ins 
valuable aid by which the different ogg 
creameries can measure the efficiency the r 
of their own organization. All com. hicle, 
parisons are made on general ayer- at 
ages. Doubtless many of the reports “Y, 
have come from the most efficient coldl; 
creameries. Patrons should insist on relap: 
their local organization filing their dae 
report so as to help complete the state set si 
averages and give local patrons a bet @ omni 
ter chance to compare the efficiency 7 
of their organization with those of the /@ yinn 
state. the ¢ 

As 
extra 

; eo 8 e 
. Fixing Up the Creamery th 

Well managed local creameries oc a 
cupy places of leadership in every “v 
community where they are located, quire 
They not only furnish an outlet for nen 
the butterfat produced in the commt- hour 
nity but they also take the leadership will 
in building up more profitable dairy | ao 
herds. In many places local cream tea 
eries are the leaders in civic or com: “Vi 
munity enterprises of various kinds. oh 

In some communities the local mer 
creameries have been made objects of — acro 
pride. In such localities steps have © she 
been taken to “paint up and clean up.” . in 
This interest causes many people to © mare 
look with more favor on the creamery 
and as a result more butterfat is re- M 
ceived. This in turn increases the" 
volume and lowers the operating costs oa 
per pound of butter manufactured. a. 

Shrubs planted around the creamery, — “1 
a nicely mowed lawn, a few flowers, wet, 
all help to make the creamery look © ae 
attractive. 023 

The interior of the.creamery should on | 
not be overlooked. A good coat of @ ,% 
white paint not only improves the coer 
looks but helps in improving the sal- in t 
itary conditions. When paint gets old © “4 
and starts to scale off, or when the th 
walls get dirty, conditions are ndt 
favorable for improving the quality of | told 
the product. Unless the creamery if 1 
manufactures the very best quality & 
that is possible out of the cream sent “ae 
to the creamery, the returns to the the: 
farmers will not be as high as would Yai 
otherwise be the case. nici 

Progressive creamery operators are @ = 


always looking for methods of improv 
ing the conditions in and around theif 
creameries. In matters of this kind 
they should have the support of the 
entire group of producers who are 
supplying them with milk or cream. 
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CES’ FARMER, April 27, 1928 
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took a shawl as a wrap, 
“T’ve got wy go on os 
General Grant today, on business for 
father,” she told Ruby. “Do you think 
ean. get ainner and supper for him 
I'm glad you’re home.” 


. ‘winter. She 
ony er mbrella. 











2 erm sure I can,” Ruby agreed en- 
cally. “And can I make some 
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be jes, Minna—or, maybe, a cake?” 
“Yes, honey, you can make a cake; you 
ean try any kind that your heart desires, 


“for once jody, that’s splendid! I'l bet 


d, too.” 
j Sg Tare it will. Good-bye.” 


Ee “Good-bye.” 


™ “INNA hurried downtown. There were 
M very few passengers on the little 
"steamer, and none that she knew in* the 
* ‘cabin. She sat by herself, staring out of 
| the rain-slashed window at the rough 
: green water, thru which the boat plunged 
and labored against the wind. Gradually 
the bulk of Johnson’s Island loomed up, 
: y wharf, gray walls of the stockade, 
aod woods behind, a white line of foam 
along the beach. A few passengers got 
off here. Minna could see that the flag 
over the soldiers’ quarters was at haif- 
mast, and wondered what the men in the 

stockade thought of this day’s news. A 
half-hour later the little steamer touched 
at the wharf locally known as the Plaster 
Bed landing, which was the point of com- 
munication with Port Clinton. 

A mud-smeared, round-bellied omnibus 
was drawn up close to the end of the 
wharf, with four horses hitched to“it. The 
driver, a lean, bearded fellow with mourn- 
ful eyes, climbed out of the vehicle as 
Minna approached, and opened the door 
for her and a plump old man with spec- 
tacles and a heavy -telescope, who was 
tile only other passenger. Then he mount- 
ed to his seat, clucked lugubriously to 
the horses, and they began to plow along 
the road toward Port Clinton. 

“Have you heard the terrible news?” 
Minna’s companion ventured after a half 
hour’s silence, during which the beat of 
the rain on the rounded roof of the ve- 
hicle; the creak of harness and splash of 
hoofs and wheels, and the occasional 
crack of the whip were the only sounds. 

“Yes, I have heard it,” Minna replied 
coldly. The plump gentleman flushed and 
relapsed into an offended silence. 

At last the muddy country road gaive 
place to an equally muddy village street, 
get sparsely with little gray houses. The 
omnibus drew up in front of a gaunt 
frame hotel, at one side of a little square 
thick with bare trees. Across the square 
Minna could see the gray stone tower of 
the courthouse. 

As she paid the driver, she tendered an 
extra bill. “I want you to get me a car- 
riage,’ she told him, “to také me back 
to the landing, in half an hour. I want to 
catch the General Grant on her return 
trip.” 

“Where will you be?’ the fellow in- 
quired, his tone indicating that her re- 
quest was something of an imposition. 

‘Tll be here att the hotel, in half an 

_ hour exactly,” Minna promised. ‘That 
’ will give him time enough to get back, 
don’t you think?” : 

“It will if we don’t have any trouble,” 
‘he answered soberly. 

“Why, will you make the trip again?” 

“Yes, I reckon I can stand it.” He 
drove away slowly thru the rain. 

Minna hurried toward the courthouse, 
across the deserted square. Just beyond 
She could see the jail, which looked like 
a small stone residence except that the 
windows on the side toward the square 
were barred. 


INNA rapped at the heavy oak door, 

and it was opened by a fat, kindly 
faced man with an astonishing bush of 
yellow whiskers. ‘‘How-de-do, lady,” he 
greeted her cheerily; ‘‘come right in.” 

“Thank you. I’m afraid I’m awfully 
wet, tho.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right. Bring your um- 
brella right in, sure!’? He led her into a 
cozy, warm, little sitting-room, with tidies 
on the backs of the low rocking chairs, 
-conches and an ostrich egg on a what-not 
in the corner, amd a canary in a wooden 
Cage above the begonias and geraniums 
in the window. . 

“Now, lady,” the jailer inquired, when 
he had placed a chair for her close to the 
Wood heater, “what can I do for you?” 


‘Iam Miss Black, of Cleveland,” she 


told him. “I would like to see the pris- 
oner, Captain Burleigh, for a few minutes 
I may.” 
“Captain Burleigh?” 
“Yes, I know some friends of his, and 
_ they asked me to come and see how he 
Was when I was coming thru.” 
“Well, he’s all right, keeps well—a real 
nice prisoner.” He smiled at her a little 





» Rervously, Minna thought, and she main- 


@ discreet silence. “I guess you 
8ee him a few minutes,” the jailer 
fed. “‘He’s in his cell now, but I'll 
fg him in here. Then you can talk a 
ew minutes. I expect you’d rather see 
im private, would you? Most of ’em that 
visiting prisoners does.” 

I would,” Minna agreed—not too 
she hoped. 


“her hand. 








STOCKADE 


(Continued from page | 2) 


“Well, I'll set in the front room there, 
and there ain’t no way out o’ here but 
thru there, so it’ll be all right. Only don’t 
be too long, ‘cause it’s kind o’ chilly in 
there today.” 

““All right, I won’t be but-a few min- 
utes,” Minna agreed smilingly. 

The jailer disappeared, and in a few 
minutes returned, followed by Burleigh. 

Minna had crossed to the window and 
stood with her back turned toward the 
door as they entered. She did not turn 
toward them, and the jailer remarked as 
she had hoped: ‘“Here’s a lady knows 
some friends ‘of yours, Captain Burleigh, 
and she’s come to see how you’re stand- 


ing it. I told her you could talk a few 
minutes.” 
“Thank you.” Burleigh’s voice sound- 


ed flat and strange. The jailer went into 
the front room, closing the door osten- 
tattiously behind, and Minna turned slow- 
ly. Her eyes opened wide at the change 
she saw in the man before her. His ruddy 
color and plump cheeks were gone, and 
instead of his flashing, spirited gaze, lack- 
luster eyes stared at her from his pale 
face. His clothes were threadbare, and 
hung loosely on ‘his thin body. 

“Why—why, Miss Herbst—Minna!’”’ He 
stared at her incredulously, questioningly, 
trembling a little. 

She crossed to him and held out her 
hand. ‘Have you heard the news,” she 
asked swiftly, ‘‘of Lincoln’s death?” 

“Yes, the jailer told me.” 

“Well, I have come to warn you that 
there is a plan to lynch you, or at least 
tar and feather you; people are about 
wild and all that are known as Copper- 
heads are in danger, and of course you 
are about the most prominent one around 
here—and they all know where you are.” 

“Yes,” he answered bitterly; “poor Beall 
and I got caught—the rest are free—all 
but Johnston. Did you hear what became 
of Johnston, the devil that gave our plan 
away?” . 

“No.” 

“He hung himself. Well, but what am I 
to do? I can’t fight a mob—not now.” He 
looked weakly at his hands, holding them 
up before his face like an old man. 

“T’'ve brought you money,” Minna told 
him. “I’ve heard that there are southern 
sympathizers here—not very far away, in 
fact. They’ve been pretty free with you 
here, haven’t they?” 

“Yes, they have.’ 

“Well, if there were plenty of money, I 
think there might be a door left unlocked. 
You can try it, anyway. There’s nothing 
else I can do—it’s too dangerous for fath- 
er and my family, my coming at all.” 


TH swift motion she thrust the 
bundle of bills inta his jacket pocket. 

He caught her hand and held it weakly. 

eI don’t think I deserve this of you, 
Minna,” he told her huskily. ‘But I'll use 
it. Dll be away before tonight—I feel 
sure of it.’””. She could fairly see the color 
flow baicck into his face, the light come 
into his eyes. I’ll get away somehow, and 
into Canada, and then I’ll ship for Mexico 
or somewhere else where things are go- 
ing on. I’ve nearly died of inaction these 
months in prison.” 

“Yes, I think you have.” She drew 
away from him, and crossing to the win- 
dow stared out into the rain. Thru her 
mind raced swift, vague visions of bat- 
tles, the sea, cities. He followed slowly, 
and took her hand in both of his. “I think 
I’ll have to take you with me, Minna,” he 
told her. “You’re too smart and too brave 
for Sandusky. Come with me, and with 
your looks and wit you'll be the most 
sought-after woman—you'll be a leader 
wherever we go. And we'll go everywhere 
—we’ll see the world.” 

She turned and looked into his eyes. 
“You don’t really mean that,” she said 
sadly. “You’re just talking, because 
you’re grateful for my coming and—the 
money.” 

“Yes, I do mean it,” he argued. But 
his tone was flat. 

Minna laughed sadly, and drew alway 
“T must call the jailer,’’ she 
said. ‘‘He’ll be coming anyway.” 

“Won't you give me a good-bye kiss, 
then?” There was something unlovely in 
his face, half morbid desire and half in- 
difference. Minna kissed him swiftly. 
His breath was foul. “Good-bye,” he re- 
peated, “‘good-bye,’’ trying to hold her. 

But she slipped away, sickened by the 
same fumbling eagerness she had some- 
times resented in Hermann. With head 
bent and bright eyes averted from Bur- 
leigh, she opened the door for the jailer. 

Her carriage was waiting at the hotel— 
a@ gray, rickety rig with a lean sorrel 
team, and the same mournful driver. He 
regarded her indifferently as she climbed 
in and gathered the dirty laprobe about 
her knees. They moved slowly away 
along the side of the square and down 
the brief street to the edge of town. 
Minna congratulated herself that during 
her whole stay in Port Clinton she had 
not met a single human being beyond the 
driver, the jailer and Burleigh. Disap- 
pointment was keen in her as she thought 
of Burleigh, and she rode thru the rain 
in a mood of profound despondency. She 
pictured him offering a bribe to the jail- 
er and being repulsed, or attempting an 
escape and being caught by the mob; in 


either case suspicion might be directed 
toward her, her complicity discovered, 
and disaster for her father and herself 
would follow. Yet she felt fatalistically 
aloof, almost indifferent. The thing was 
done, and she could not now escape its 
consequences. The long suppressed wish 
to see him, the slowly chamging emotion 
which had resolved itself into anxiety for 
his safety and a desire to help him—these 
‘now were exhausted by the exceptional 
drain of this trip and by the disappoint- 
ment of the interview. She was left with- 
out further impetus, passive. And as 
she rode slowly thru the gathering twi- 
light and the rain, between the fields, the 
long rows of vineyards, and the bare little 
country places miles apart, she felt as she 
never had before Ler personal insignifi- 
cance, and the meaninglessness of ail 
that she felt or did—of all of life. 

The driver roused himself into relative 
animation as they approached a place at 
which the omnibus had nearly become 
mired on the earlier trip. He straight- 
ened himself up on his seat and spoke 
sharply to the horses, then lashed them 
with the whip. The result was that they 
charged into the mudhole in a jerky gal- 
lop, and wallowed half way thru it. There 
was a sudden tremendous bump as the 
front wheels struck a log with which some 
earlier traveler had pried out his vehicle. 
Minna was thrown from the seat, and 
grabbed for the sides desperately. There 
was a sharp crack, followed by a rending 
crash and a volley of oaths, as the driver, 
clinging to his lines, followed them over 
the dashboard into the knee-deep mud. 

“Canopy hell!” he ejaculated, when the 
team had stopped and he had waded baick 
to the carriage. ‘‘We’ve bu’sted the dou- 
ble-tree, and a spring, too, I guess.” He 








spat viciously into the watery mud. 
(Continued next week) 





CHEAP PORK MADE WITH YOUNG 
PIGS 


The biggest bargain season for cheap 
gains on little pigs is while they are 
sucking their mothers, and those that are 


allowed to loaf during that time are not 
piling up any profits for their owners, 
W. E. Carroll, of the University of Mlinois, 
points out, in a set of recommendations 
on feeding brood sows and’ their sucking 
Pigs at this season of the year. 

“Liberal feeding of the sows should be 
started just as soon as the pigs are old 
enough to take the large amount: of milk 
that should result from such feeding, says 
Mr. Carroll. ‘Also, the ration should be 
well balanced from the standpoiut of pro- 
tein and mineral matter. Two gallons of 
skim-milk a day for each sow will bal- 
ance a straight corn ration, a ration of 
corn and oats, or one of corn, oats and 
middlings. If there is no skim-milk, 
tankage is the next best and most avail- 
able supplement. 

“Something that is even better than 
tankage alone, because of the vitamin 
content and the improvement in proteins, 
is a mixture of two parts of tankage, one 
part of linseed meal and one part of al- 
falfa meal or chopped alfalfa hay. If the 
sows are on full feed they can be allowed 
all of this supplement they will eat -in 
addition ‘to a full feed of corn or a mix- 
ture of whole ground grains. 

“After two or three weeks, the little 
pigs will be anxious to eat feed other than 
their mother’s milk. Their gains can 
then be speeded up by giving them a feed- 
er full of shelled corn or mixtures of 
ground feeds that happen to be available. 
Too much bulk should not be included in 
the ration, thus making it impossible to 
use oats extensively for the most rapid 
gains. 

“Feed for the pigs should be put in a 
creep to keep the sows from getting at 
it. When fed this way, the pigs get so 
well acquainted with the feed that they 
can be weaned at the proper time without 
missing their mothers much. 

“Just as soon as the pigs begin to eat 
well, they should be allowed the mixed 
supplemental mixtures suggested for the 
sows, as this will make up for the de- 
creasing milk flow of the sows. As soon 
as pasture is available, the alfalfa can be 
omitted from the supplemental feed of 
both the sows and pigs. In case either 
skim-milk or the mixed protein supple- 
ment is fed, no mineral except salt will 
be necessary.” 





REDUCING AZOTURIA LOSSES 


Azoturia, commonly termed kidney or 
water disease of horses, is frequently re- 
ported during spring farm work. It is 
not contagious and is mentioned here for 
the protection of horse owners. ‘The con- 
dition usually comes on soon after the 
horse-is put to work. The symptoms are 
profuse sweating,*trembling, stiffness, and 
if kept moving, the animal usually falls 
down. Owners are warned to stop the 
animal when the first symptoms are 
noted, cover with a blanket, and do not 
move the horse even tho the barn is only 
a few rods distant. Veterinarians have a 
much better chance of saving the animal 
if these precautions are observed. 





MILK FOR CHICKENS 

Sweet or sour milk seems to give equal- 
ly good results in chick feeding. When 
liquid milk is not available on the farm, it 
pays to buy a milk substitute. Dried but- 
termilk is a convenient form of milk sub- 
stitute to use, as it can be mixed with 
| the mash. 








STIFF-STALKED HI-BRED 





lowa Yield Test Trophy Winner 
1925—1926—1927 
Hi-Bred Corn has won this cup in hot 
competition, and, in addition, 3 Gold 


Medals and 10 Blue Ribbons—ali for 
hi-yield. This record has never been 
equaled. - A. Wallace and his 


associates have worked and are 
working to make Hi-Bred Corn su- 
preme. Ask your county agent to 
write to Joe Robinson, at Ames, for 
yield test records giving official results 
with Hi-Bred Corn. Remember, we sell 
the only Hi-Bred on the market. Every 
ear we sell is from a detasseled stalk. 
Hi-Bred Corn has a stiff stalk, doesn’t 
blow down like other corn: Corn plant- 
ing begins next week. You have no 
time to lose. Write for prices at once to 
J. J. NEWLIN 
Sales Manager Hi-Bred Corn Company 
he man who grows the corn) 
GRIMES, |OWA 
Nine Miles N. W. Des Moines, on lowa 
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Black’s Yellow Dent 
comes thru with high yield records, 

not only in the state und county tests 

but on individual farms. This clearly proves that 
Black’s Yellow Dent is not an accident but the result 
of 19 years of careful breeding and selection. The 
weather was very favorable last season which en- 
abled us to get a nice lot of choice seed hung up 
early: the best we have ever had: strong vitality and 
free from disease. Gets ripe 8 to 10 days earlier than 
Reid’s Dent. Growing Black’s Yellow Dent means 
bigger returns for you from every acre and still no 
more work.. Write a card today for free descriptive 
circular and reduced prices. Also Manchu Soy Beans 
for sale. CLYDE BLACK, DALLAS GENTER, DALLAS COUNTY, IOWA 
Increase your yields 


Ss E E D Cc @) R N by planting Joslin’s 


Yellow Dent, matures 110 days, also Joslin’s 90 
to 100 day Yellow Dent, and Silver King (white) 
matures 100 te 110 days. They give high yields 
and will mature best qualitycorn. The result of my 
20 years selecting and breeding, makes them best 
dependable varieties, now successfully growa in 
every county in Iowa. The corn you should piant, 
disease free, early picked tests 95 to 97%, 15 days ap. 
proval test, satisfaction guaranteed or money refun- 

|, shelled and bi bags free. 


1 ashel, 
DEAL SEED FARM 
Alien Joslin Ho 





Route No. 3 


HULLED Sverre 00 
LOVERS: 
a 





Bam; 

= ed for fertiling * Exeellent for hay. 
or 4 ro 

rite for free i 

Breve Glover ed Cote elie heceebran 

describing all Field deeds. Tavecticate Clover now. 

BERRY SEED CO., Box 1204), Clarinda, lowa 


SEED CORN 32ig, yielding varieties, early 


field selected, hung in warm 





place, tested. Charles Roth, Jesup, Iowa. 


SURFACE CULTIVATORS 
KNIFE PULVERIZERS 
LAND ROLLERS 








Yff2;; , ae |e 
Our latest Corn Culture Booklet: full of data, 
valuable pointers and hints. Write today. 


THE J. D. TOWER & SONS CO. 
9 Sixth Avenue Mendota, Illinois 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first t thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 106 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages of 
city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, wheat, oats, eggs and copper 
are decidedly below the general price 
level. In most cases the failure of these 
commodities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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4a.27) 2A, 
Fisher's index number ...... | 149 106 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 168 115 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 170 119 
Canners and cutters ........ 190 132 
OS REN ASS. S HE ee 193 133 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs .....ccccccccvees 118 93 
Tight HOGS ...cccrccccccccweses 120 91 
BEERS Jvc shi penktcaheeses ase pewws 115 85 
LS aS 106 90 
SHEEP—At Chicago > 
SIN 3. a6 o:c¥a psd ond 5 06skb ees | 209] 113 





WOOL AND HIDES 


FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBBR HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as: a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.13 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$8.96 for heavy hogs next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 7, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 90 per cent, grain 109 per 
cent, livestock 86 per cent, lumber 88 
per cent, ore 71 r cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 106 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
43%c, week before 42%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 22%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 26%c, week before 
26%c; ducks, last week 28c, week before 
30c; fat hens, last week 28%c, week be- 
fore 27c. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 84%c, week before 81%c. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 
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Quarter blood wool at Boston 175} 128 








Light cow hides at Chicago.. 173| 168 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... 159 147 
Ontm, Ne. 3 white .....+-.... 143 150 
Wheat, No. 2 red ............ 169 149 
Wheat, Na. 1 northern ...... 136 120 
Gn towa Farms— 
EEE. Genet cn thane Sou es owe eee 157 153 
Ea a ae 132 142 





MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meas, at Milw’kee 187 158 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 166 106 





















































Bran, at Kansas City ....... 152 129 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 155 132 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.... a 90 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 154 132 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 146 90 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... * 194 66 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 57 72 
Cotton, at New York ...... a 149 134 
Eggs, at Chicago ..........- 131 116 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Lard 108 97 
Sides . 108 82 
Ham .. in 134 75 
Bacon at: 126 80 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— 
SET. | nt0000050s seweccesce dbo 153 142 
September .......ccccccccces 150) 136 
ats— 
URI RECS SERRE re 120 125 
September ...........cceeee 112 109 
Wheat— 
EN ch wba aba se San be $ 136 121 
September ......... peda cae 142 119 
Lard— 
BI aia, bciethias 0.0% dose ekins 113 98 
September 2.2.00 .eccccews 112 99 
Sides— 
Ee ee ree 106 89 
Septemiber ........-......--. 110 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ........ 80 0 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 117 9 
Copper, at New York ....... 85 108 
‘Crude petroleum, at N. York. 146 97 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
NE tig wakes Gower 179 94 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 177 103 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 181 87 
Cement ....... SES NR RTS ET 139 96 
FINANCIAL 
Bank cleari » per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of March ........... 231 101 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York ..... siouid:-v00 oi 120 111 
Industrial stocks ............ 307} 1382 
Railroad stocks ............. 130} 107 














RAtHLROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now —< 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in fowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 
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The Week's Markets 
CATTLE 
> 
= 
“i 0 
3 oi 2 
413i 
< 
§) i 
Med. and hea wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
TMSt WOOK 2. Pvccccsee 13.70414.30/13.75 
a before .....,... 14.00 saree at 
Or —— 
Rammt WEA .0.ccc cesses 12.92]13.45}12.75 
Week before ......... 13.25/13. 75|13.18 
Medium— 
SS ee 11.50]11.92/11.55 
Week before ......... 11.88/12.38/11.68 
Common— 
Ramet WOK «0.2.00 scene 9.38}10.18) 9.62 
Week before ......... 9.50/10.00| 9.62 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Mt OWE 4s oc cc cevecs 13.50/14.38/13.50 
Week before ......... 13.75/14.38/13.75 
Medium and good— 
Et WOE. 2 oc escccsts 11.75 ers 11.88 
Week before ......... 12.12]12.88/12.00 
Common— 
Sars 9.38/10.18] 9.62 
Week before ......... 9.50/10.00| 9.62 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week ............ 11.75|12.38]11.75 
Week before ......... 11.75|12.38|11.75 
Cows— 
eee, ee 10,75/10.88/10.50 
Week before ......... 10.75/11.00/10.50 
Bulls— 
ee 8.95] 9.75] 8.88 
Week before ......... 8.88] 9.75] 8.75 
Canners and cutters— 
SRR eS- 6.62! 7.00) 6.00 
Week before ......... 6.88] 6.88] 5.88 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week ....... eee ee {12.00/12.12/11.62 
Week before ......... 12.00)12.12/11.62 
Cows and heifers— 
Last. Wei . 2.4%. co. -++| 8.75] 8.38] 8.75 
Week before ......... 8.75| 8.38] 8.75 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
ee ee 9.02] 9.70] 9.05 
Week before ......... 8.18] 8.58) 8.25 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
st we 9.22} 9.92| 9.30 
Week before 8.42] 8.72) 8.45 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
t wee 9.10} 9.82] 9.40 
Week before 8.35] 8.60! 8.50 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
ek, OE eee 8.68] 9.25] 8.80 
Week before ......... 7.88) 8.00| 8.18 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ............] 8.12] 8.62] 7.62 
Week before ......... 7.30] 7.75| 7.07 
Pigs (130 lbs. down) 
St week ...... eeecusdeseee 8.62] 7.75 
Week before eee TEC 7.00| 7.30 
Stock pigs— 
Last week .......0.0..| 7.25}... 7.38 
Week before ...... POR (st ee 6.95 
SHEEP 
_Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week ............|#6.62/17.45/16.50 
Week before ......... 16.50/27.18/16.50 
Lambs, culls and common 
week 22... .00..46/14.15)14,75/13.25 
Week before ...... -- -/14.00)14.50/13.25 
Year! wethers, medium 
to e— 
Last week ............/18.12/14.82/13.12 
Week before ......... 13.25/14.70/13.12 
Ewes, medium to choice—| 
Last week ............ 8.88/10.58] 8.75 
“Week before ....... -.| 8.88/90.38} 8.75 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
ice— 
Last week .........0:. 15.38/16.00 
Week before ...... . .-115.38/16.00 
NOTE => Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 





erage of prices from. common to choice 
























































ane a! Livestock Receipts and Prices 
2 Hog prices are 76 per cent of the tep 
is) year average, as contrasted with 118 per 
be ° cent for fat cattle, 94 per cent for sh 
is F z and 118 per cent for lambs. eep 
ei ¢ The following table gives data as ty 
= z = percentage of ten-year average for poe. 
Oy 12) — — — ae = Prevaileg 
mar wee y week for the past eight 
vasaae pg ta No. 1 18.59 | Hach week is compared with the ten-pae 
Week aateie Peer reese seleseselesses 18/50 ave e of the corresponding week, thus 
Mm min ty. : eliminating all seasonal bias. 
PEL MOOK) tacos <A acleeos 18.50 *HOGS 
Week before .........}. ee Ree — 
Alfalfa, choice— oe ~s 
EME OWOOK so oc 0556s 0c 23.00|28.75 cS as 
Week before ......... 23.00/27.50 Bo| 2% 
Alfalfa, No. 1— aw! BE} & 
en eee ee 21.50|26.00 OS| ohig 
Week before 22212201 21.50)25.25 3=| 338] 38 
Alfalfa, standard— eo} es at 
Peer ee 119.00/24.00 a al 
Week before ........- |19:00/23:00 February 24 to March 1../ 105] 113) 7 
Alfalfa, No. 2— MERE a tO. Bos sc eee DOs 117) 135) ¢5 
Tink oul wane 14.50/20.75 March: 9-06.48. .6 cen cex 111] 115]  ¢@ 
WMiGakitbetoree.. ccc. 14.50/19.75 March 16-10-22: .......000 112} 132] @5 
PEA ea ia ea at alana a . March 33 to 29 ........0: 105) 110) ¢& 
Last week ..........5. 7.50| 6.35110.75 | March 30 to April 5 ..... 120] 122) 
Week before ......... 7.50| 6.25/10.75 ai Sl ee 93| L. 
GRAIN TCATTLE 
February 24 to March 1.. 71 
> n Mate 3 to: Soins vessel 79 i a 
ray KY A ee | ee 83) 78] 118 
5 3 March 16 to 22 .......... 80) 71! 116 
&] 3 3 2 March: 28 to’ 29 .......... 84) 83) 119 
8 ry 3 March 30 to April 5 ..... 83; 84] 118 
2 £ a 3 yo SS Be ae 78| 84) 116 
oO 6 M Q Fi a Eh | a ae 90| 85/118 
ig Me = natxlie tSHEEP 
st week ..../1.1154/1.01%4/1.024 
Week -before .. rane rite on February 24 to March 1..| 117| 111) 93 
Corn, No. 3Y— March 2 to 8 99 73 90 
Last week ....{1.10 {1.01 |1.0134/1.01 March 9 to 97) 80) 89 
Week before ..|1.00%| .94 | 95 | .93 | March 16 to 22 95) 73/90 
Corn, No. 4Y— March 23 to 29 121) 109) gg 
Last week ....|1.05%| .99 | .99%4) .98% a F Aa =| 2a 
Canoe before .. -96%| 92 | .93 | 90% | Aer 13 to 19 92 70) z 
— — i “* » 65% 62% 
e -61%4| .57 f ‘ 
uae 61%) .57%4| .60 | 56% | mebruary 04 to March 1..| 117) i) am 
Last week ..../1.02 95 96 SON te te oe sok aden 99 73! 101 
Week before ..| .95 90 91 pearan: 9 26° 36 ei dace 97 80} 104 
ye— March: 36 to 22 ...ccecces 95 a 108 
Last week ..../1.39%/1.22 [1.2116 Mareh:-23 to 29. ....:.0007 121; 109) i 
Week before |. .|1.24%6|1.15 [1.1436 March 30 to April 5 ..... 2 3S 
Wheat, No. 2 hard pO Be a eae 98 77 109 
Last’ week ..../1.6134/1.59 [1.63 [1.45% | April 13 to 19 -........... 92] __701_118 
Week before ..|1.5036/1.4516|1.50 |1.37 *Hogs, — markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
FEEDS tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
——— tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
> 2 * 
si sais] é _ OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
“ ~1 2 Quarter blood wool at -Boston is 5ic, 
. g S = light native cow hides at Chicago 26¢, 
Pa 248 a home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.75, 
= aie Fi and cotton at New York 20.5c. Iowa ele- 
s wis Q 3) vator shelled corn prices are about 91%¢ 
a for No. 3 shelled and 89%c for No. 4 yel 
ran— low shelled, oats 55%c, wheat $1.35%4. 


Last week..../36.25/38.75/33.25/38.00 

Week before. 
Shorts— 

Last week... 

Week before.. 
Hominy feed— 


-|85.25/32.75|32.25/38.00 


-|36.25/36.50/33.75/39.00 
34.75|33.50/32.25!39.00 


Last week..../39.00].....]/..... 38.00 
Week before. .|37.50).....|..... 38.00 
Linseed meal : 
(0. p.j— 
Last week 52.50}]..... 4% 75 
Week before. ./54.00/..... 51.50 
Cottonseed (41 . 
per cent)— 
t eek 56.00 


w Sta 
Week before../|5 




















55.00 
Tankage 
Last week....|..... 60.00)..... 65.00|65.00 
Week before..|..... 60.00)..... 65.00/65.00. 
Gluten— 
EOE: MBOIE. 5 soso 64:6siho se 6 Ub ceeelods ee 38.70 
Week before..|..... Tay Maa «....1388.70 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 






































1928 | 1927] 1926 | 1925 
MAD vac crane 8.90| 11.05] 12.20] 12.75 
Apeh W..:. 25... 9.05| 11.00] 12:25] 12.60 
~~" 5. eeegaeae: 9.25| 10.85] 12.20] 12.30 
Fee 9.45| 10.70] 12.15] 12.30 
MOE Soiiccus 9.55) 10.70] 12.35| 12.20 
t  Barec saat 9.80! 10.60| 12.60] 12.10 

CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 

1928 | 1927] 1926 | 1925 
Apem 13 .......0: 1.02%| .72%| .7434|1.18 
ra i ogee 1.04%4| (72° | 73%|1.11% 
ye aS: 1.04%| [72%] 27414 11-08% 
BE BF 6cenccan 1.05%| .72%4| °75%411.09 
April 18 is. .2..:. 1:07%| :73%4| :75141|1.101% 
ey 1.10%] .75 | .74% [1.10% 














EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second week in 
April were 8,935,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 12,276,600 pounds for the week 
before and 15,019,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in April were 3,125,000 
pounds, as compared with 3,183,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,835,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Live: Last week $12.86, week be- 
fore $12.80. Chicago—Last week $11.80, 
week before $11.60. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat for the second week 
in April were 2,763,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 2,855,000 bushels the week be- 
ore and 2,847,000 bushels for the same 


week t year. Exports of corn the second 
week in April were 661,000 bushels, as 
compa with 1,007,000 bushels for the 


week before and’ 159,000 bushels for the 


bushels, as compared wit! 
for the wetk before and 257,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 








PREPARING WOOL FOR MARKET 


The way in which wool is prepared for 
market is important. Never use sisal or 
binder twine to tie the fleece. The use of 
binder twine for tying lowers the selling 
value of the wool. Most sheepmen find 
— twine very satisfactory in tying the 
‘woo 


A Harvest 
of Dollars 


Money that you plant today 
in good bonds will grow stead- 
ily if you reinvest the interest. 
Then any time when you need 
money your harvest of dollars 
will be ready for you. 











Grow a dollar crop this safe 
way through buying your 
bonds from Iowa’s oldest and 
largest bond house. As a 
starter, mail us the eonven- 
ient coupon. 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co., Bech- 
tel Bldg., Davenport, Towa: 

I’m thinking of raising a crop 
of dollars safely. Send me, 
without obligation, full informa- 
tion about your bonds and your 
plans for safe investment. 


Name 





Address ......... 





BECHTEL BLOG-DAVENPORT [OWA 
Established 1891 
Iowa’s Oldest and Largest Bond House 


— 
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Don’t take a gambling chance 
on ruining your automobile 
and tractor engines with poor 
oiland grease. The difference 
in cost between good and poor 
oil is almost nothing, but the 
difference in repair bills, lost 
time and trouble may amount 
toa big sum. At our “tag” 
stores you can get depend- 
able lubricants, as we have 
carefully selected the ones 
we know will give you the 
most lubricating value per 
‘dollar and will stand up under 
‘farm use. Come now and 
see us about your summer 
supply so that you will have 
it on hand when you need 
it. Also ask to see our line 
of oil cans, measures, funnels, 
grease guns, grease cups and 
other lubrication necessities. 
Change spark plugs and also 
put on oil filters, etc., now, for 
better summer driving. We 
have dependable brands for 


f 















H- &» 


AWE* 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“A soft tire doesn’t turn away 
wrath.” } 














HOORAY! WE GOT ONE! 


They’re started! C. F. Elzig, Hubbard, 
Towa, pulls the stumps and adds his bit 
of wisdom in Joshaway’s. prairie fairy 
tale contest. Here’s how: 

“T can beat that overall story in your 
column recently. A party up here got a 
pair of those good overalls, and while 
plowing in a timber patch struck a white 
oak stump, two feet in diameter. When 
the plow struck the stump, the horses 











gave 2@ lunge ard split the stump open 
and the plow went thru. The man got 
almost thru when the stump snapped to- 
gether, catching the man, by the seat of 
the overalls. The man hung onto the 
plow handles and shortly pulled the 
stump out.” 

Well, that stumps us. Who is next? 
Over in Illinois they are debating on the 
hoop-snake question. We know a better 
one, tho, and it’s about whip snakes; but 
we'll tell it next week. 

P. S.—There’s gonna be a prize. 


HOW SHOCKING! 


“What is your name and occupation?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“My name is Sparks, sir,” replied the 
offender, who now repented bitterly of 
his misbehavior, “and I am an elec- 
trician.” 

“And with what is the _ prisoner 
charged?” queried the magistrate of a 
sergeant. 

“Battery, sir.” 

‘Hum!’ murmured the other. “Six 
months in a dry cell. Next!’ 


HOW WOULD HE ORDER HASH? 

Two artists arrived in Spain. Neither 
spoke a word of Spanish. Being hungry, 
they headed for a restaurant. They want- 
ed*roast beef, but the waiter could not 
“compre.” 

“T’ll make him understand,” said one of 
the artists, and, turning over the menu, 
he drew a sketch of a cow and marked 
“2” beneath it. 

The waiter looked, smiled a smile of 
comprehension, and went away. Five min- 
utes later he returned with two tickets to 
a bull fight. 


In the course of the trial, the judge 
turned -to the negro woman on ‘the stand 
and asked: “How old are you?” 

*T’se seventy-three, jedge.” 

*‘Are you sure?” 

“Yass, suh.” 

“Mandy, you don’t look seventy-three.” 

*T’se sure, jedge.” 

After a few moments the trial was in- 
terrupted by Mandy. ‘“‘Jedge, suh, I was 
wrong when I said my age was seventy- 
three; that’s my bust measure.”’ 


¢ 


HIS ADVANTAGE 


The New Orleans man eased himself 
into the chair and called for a shave. The 
little barber was of a swarthy complexion 
that indicated that he might be of Latin- 
American.blood. As he stropped his razor, 
he opened the ‘conversation with: 

“‘What’s your opinion of this Nicaraguan 
situation?” 

“Same as yours.” 

“But how do you know what mine is?’’ 

“Don’t-matter, You’ve got the razor.” 


NOT SO ON BROADWAY . 
She-was still rather new at driving a 
car and a little bit confused in traffic. 
Down Broadway, she forgot to stop soon 
enough at the signal and shot out into the 
middle of the street. 

Pompousiy the traffic officer bore down 
upon’ her. 

*“Didn’t you see me hold up my -hand?” 
he shouted fiercely. 

The culprit gasped a breathless ‘‘Yes.” 

“Didn’t you know that when I held up 
my hand it meant ‘Stop’?” 

“No, sir; I’m just a school ichie’ ’ she 
said in a timid, mouse-like voice, “and 
when you raised your hand like that I 
thought you wanted to ask a question.” . 


IT WAS 
Prospective Father-in-Law: “Before I 
give my consent, young man, I-must know 
if your income is on a sound basis.’ © 





Suitor: “Unquestionably, sir. I play 
the drums in a jazz orchestra.” 

















cent. 


ever before. 


than 





A Poor Year for 
the Railways 


The year 1927 was, with the exception 
of 1924, the most unprosperous for the 
railways since 1922. 


The western group of railways have 
never in any year earned anywhere near 
what the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has held would be a “fair return” 
for them. Nevertheless, in 1927 their net 
operating income declined $46,250,000, 
or more than 10 per cent. The average 
return earned by them on their property 
investment last year was only 3.92 per 


This was the result although their efh- 
ciency of operation was greater than 
While there was some de- 
cline of freight business, it was larger 
in any previous year excepting 
1926. Losses of passenger business taken 
by motor vehicles operating on paved 
highways; high taxes; reductions of rates; 
unavoidable advances in wages—these 
were the principal reasons why the 
already inadequate net returns of the 
western railways declined. 


In the long run the service the rail- 
ways can render necessarily will be 
determined by the net earnings they are 
allowed to make. 
are being denied by government regu- 
lation the opportunity to earn returns 
sufficient to enable them to continue 
indefinitely to provide the present good 
and adequate service. 


Would not farmers and other producers and 
shippers rather pay reasonably remunerative 
rates for good service than continue to take 
the risk of a return to the days of congestions 
of traffic and “car shortages”? 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois . 


oe 


The western railways 
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( For a Better Hog House’ 




























NEW 
Lien CATALOG 


of cowboys’ wear- 
ing apparel and 
riding equipment. 
All styles of 
STETSONS. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded. 
STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY CO., 








1629 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 





FOR INFLAMED JOINTS 


Absorbine | will reduce in- 
flamed,swollenjoints,sprains, 
bruises, soft bunches. Quickly 

heals boils, poll evil, quittor, 

fistula andinfectedsores. Will.) fi} | 
not blister or remove hair. You\\, 
can work horse while using. WW 


$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Send for book 7-S free, 


From our files: “Fistula 


pes aaNe 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT.O EvmanSt- Soingtield: Meee] 








SHAW MFG. CO., 4004A FRoat 8T., Galesburg, Kan, 





ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 
Acme Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 27, 
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Look for what you need 





RATE Sc PER WORD fet omnees 
and each 


Sel what you wish ——s these columns, 

















SCHEDULE OF RATES 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS 




















No. Words | No. pnsertions 
4 

BER yee $1.60 $3.20 $4.80 40 
21 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
22 1.76 3: 52 HH 7.04 
23 1.34 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
24 2 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
25 00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 2.08 | 4.16 | 6 8.32 
27 2.16 } 4.82 | 6.48 | 8.64 
28 2.24 - 6.72 | 8.96 
| | ee 2.32 | 4.64 ss 96 | 9.28 

“No edvertisement for, les $1.60 


accepted. Check must be Jy "Please 
type or vrint your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


Who, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 








Station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, f furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 


coe AND PET STOCK 


PUREBRED German Police pda. wolt 
gtay, a stock and watch heel- 











ers, best of breeding. Harold Roe, Belle- 

vue, Iowa. 

GREYHOUNDS, fast stock, = e Size; 
bargains at $15 males, females ; age 


15 months. Dale Ellis, Scranton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Dskimo puppies; females, $2; 
males, $3. Velma Holliday, Promise 








City, Iowa. 


FOXES WANTED 
RED fox pups wanted. Before selling 
elsewhere, write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 
field, Minn. Want also raccoons and 
minks. ‘Pankratz Pays Most.” 
WANTED—AIll kinds red foxes, young and 
old. Pay good price and express or will 
call if near enough. Iverson Fur Farm, 
Rake, Iowa. 
WANTED—Red fox cubs, any number. 
State prices. Shipping instructions fur- 
nished. We pay spot cash, express. Leon- 
ard Erdahl, Frost, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


ARIZONA 


IRRIGATED lands in the famous Roose- 

velt irrigation district. Green pastures 
year around; six to seven cuttings of al- 
falfa; grows the world famous grape fruit 
and oranges. We own 3,700 acres choice 
lands in the district, and offer for sale 
$50 to $150 per acre; part cash and easy 
terms. Address, Salt River Valley Lands, 
Ine., 402 Luhrs Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THE San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farmine is a paying business, 
touaing millions of ory in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and pou? yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors ‘all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get rieht location. Write for illustrated 
































San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paver—“‘The Earth’’—free for six 
months. C. *L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

CANADA 
640-ACRE dairy and stock farm; new. 


buildings; barn with 60 stanchions; 100 
acres in alfalfa; 50 Holstein cows, ene 
herd -bull, T. B. tested; 50 miles from 
Winniveg; $40 per acre, including cattle; 
easy terms. Manitoba Dairy Farms, Ltd., 
Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


loOwWA 


SIXTY acres near Iowa State College; all 
ideal heme; must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Owner, E. Strausbaugh, Ames, Ia. 


WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy: coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. y 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
_. and terms; also land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Free literature. H. . Byerly, 
34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
LAND EXCHANGE 
TOWN ~~ ae 4 accepted as part on 
—_- ad; describe fully. Abdrors, 
A County Investment Co., Iola, Kan. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or 
man to travel in country; steady work; 
— profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. F27, 
Yinona, Minn. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
WE PAY $48 a week, furnish auto and 
expenses, to int: roduce our soap and 
washing powder. ag," eng Co., Dept. 
A86, Chippewa, Falls, W: a 






































CAN you sell house paint at $1.98 per 
Ton and barn paint at, $1.30? Lowest 

ces in America. Beat all competition, 
dealers and mail order houses. Money- 
guarantee to every customer. JEx- 
perience mp og & no delivering or 
collecting. Just talk to Beveeety owners 
about these low prices. 0 to $100 weekly 
easily made. Check mailed you each Fri- 
Write at once for free sales outfit, 
with complete information. Farm and 
Home Paint Co., Desk 103, Kansas City, 


Missouri. 
LIVESTOCK 


FEEDERS 
T S and feeders; Hereford steer 
calves, yearlings, two-year-olds; sorted 
in even sizes; most all dehorned; some 
T. B. tested cows, heifer calves and year- 
ngs; also one good Hereford bull, one 
years old. V. . Channell, Douds, Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, a to three months old, tuber- 
culin tes’ pped C. O. Edgewood 
Dairy goer’ Whitewater, Wis. 
I CAN furnish choice high grade Holstein 
cows and heifers in carload lots or less, 
at reasonable prices, from T. B. tested 
county. Floyd A. Miller, Dodge Center, 
Minnesota. 
RBGISTERED Guernsey bulls for sale; 























tested herd. Visitors always welcome, 
or write your wants to R. O. Dietel, Sum- 
ner, Towa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


HATCHING EGGS 





PATENTS—Time counts in applying for 
patents; don’t risk delav in otecting 
your ideas; te sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How te 
Obtain a Patent,” and ‘Record of Inven- 
tion” form; no charge for information or 
how to proceed; communications strictly 
confidential; a gg careful, efficient 
service. Clarence O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, tieG Security Bank 
Bldg. (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. C 
BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


ANCONAS 


‘LE Comb Ancona =~ from stock 
direct from 


8 

She ns, Po per 
100, $50 per 500, $98 per 2; 00. Ma 
K Iowa. 


ellogg, Ic 














LEGHORNS 

CARGE Tom Barron Single Comb White 

Leghorns, hens 5%, cockerels 6% Ibs. 
Direct Pennsylvania stock, 300-egg strain, 
uaranteed. Eggs and chicks circular. 
rs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 

mee aan SESE 

HI from 10-12 ib. 
stock, $10- 100, 50. So Y- 11; ducklin 
$25-100. Toulouse apane nits ‘from 3 a 








stock, 35 cents each en e 
cents each. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, ad 
ing, Towa. 





HATCHING EGGS 





TWO registered Guernsey bull calves, two 

weeks old; plenty of type with good 
production on both sides. Prices. if taken 
rng $75 and $100. F. H. Logsdon, Ames, 
owa. 


REGISTERED 





JERSEYS 
Jersey heifers, 
due soon, . — calves, one 

months; 1 breeding; healthy. 

Wood, 326 Mitty tine St., 
ef PERCHERONS 

FOR SALE—Registered Percheron stal- 





fresh or 
to nine 
Ss. ‘o. 














lion, coming five, black, white stripe, 
white hind socks. Priced to sell. B. D. 
Helming, _ Waukon, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BEES 





FIFTEEN swarms Italian bees, good 
painted hives, supers with full drawn 
comb. If interested, write to Wm. P. 
Knepper, Cascade, Iowa. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 
CREAM SEPARATORS 
VEGA cream separators, $22.50 and up; 
fully guaranteed. Send for descriptive 
matter or ask dealer. Vega Separator 
Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
WATERERS 
AUTOMATIC waterers; made of copper 
steel % inch thick, all welded; price, $40 
for stock, $57.50 for combination. Write 
for illustrated folder. Peter Frederiksen, 
Audubon, Iowa. 
WOOL AND HIDES 
WOOL and hides wanted; important price 
advances; write for reliable quotations. 
S. H. Livingston, successor to Keystone 
Hide Co., Dept. W. F., Lancaster, Pa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you_in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


























Des Moines, Ia. : 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
JERSEY Black Giant eggs from winners; 
15 for $2; 50, $5. Write for particulars. 

Mrs. W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 
HOLLYWOOD White Leghorns, blue rib- 
bon strain, large graded eggs from large, 
loppy combed hens, mated to choice Hol- 
lywood cockerels, $5, 105; $15, case, pre- 
paid. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Corning, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 
SINGLE Comb White Minorca eggs from 
Cert-O-Culd flock; $5 per 100; smaller 
lots, 7 cents each; "$17 per case. Hugh 
Lesan, Kellerton, iowa. 
Ss. C. BUFF Minorca hatching eggs; 
Schmidt strain; excellent layers; $5 per 
hundred, sent prepaid. Mrs. Harry Jas- 
per, Granville, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
BUFF Orpingtons, choice flock, healthy, 
good layers, size and color; eggs, $5, 100. 
—_ Pe Graham, Webster City, Iowa, 
oute 5. 





























PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


WHITH Plymouth Rock hatching eggs, 
Fishel direct strain; standard bred from 
best flock in eastern Iowa; $6 hundred, 
postpaid. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
ARISTOCRAT Barred Rock eggs from 
stock direct, that lay, win and weigh; 
males, 9 to 11% pounds; special mated 
pens very choice; infertile eggs replaced 
free. Mrs. Wm. Friedow, Britt, Iowa. 
ARISTOCRAT Barred Rock eggs, ‘now 
half price; quality proved in strong 
competition; culled by trapnest under R. 
O. P. rules. Marion Kipp, Winfield, Iowa. 
DARK Barred Rock eggs for hatching. 
from prize winners on free range; $1.50 
per 15, $7.50 per 100. Barred Rocks 35 
years. W.S. Austin & Sons, Dumont, Ia. 
THOMPSON and Aristocrat strain Barred 
Rock eggs for hatching, $6 per 100; sat- 
isfactory hatch guaranteed. Mr. F. Edle- 
men, Webb, lowa. 























READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Gentlemen: 
Please start my classified ad containing.............-...cscs- words, to run 
ST eS AO times in your paper. I enclose a remittance of $.............cccccceee 
to cover cost of these insertions. 
Name 
Address 








Write your ad here: 














(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


Seed Corn Advertisements Get Results 


Houser Brothers, of Polk City, Iowa, are more than pleased: 

“We have been raising and selling seed corn for a number of years. 
The first year we sold eighteen or twenty orders, and after we began ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer, the orders ran up into the hundreds and 
came almost faster than we could send them out.” 














| Reds, 


‘somely illustrated. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

EGGS from three pens of Barred Plymouth 

Rocks, $3. — - - ; bot ligh Tho: 
direct from fh th light and 
well marked omy + Royer, Kings: 
ley, Iowa. 
BUFF ROCK hatching eggs; $1 per sa 

ting, or $5 per 105. Mrs. F. J. Witkin, : 
Bronson, Iowa. 


SUSSEX 


SPECKLED Sussex hatching eggs; 3: Fields 
and Tarbox gee Si. $8, Fat eee. 30," 


2.75, 30, and 
Pile Fork, Il., Route 2. ate 


WYANDOTTES 
HAVE been breeding White Wyandottes 
for 25 years. Regal Dorcas strain, coud 
for type and egg he reg Eggs, $5 per 
100, postpaid. Mrs. P. A. Van Zee, Chari. 
ton, Iowa. 
REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte hatc- 
ing, eggs; producing flock, heated 
by cockerels direct from Martin’s; $5 per 
100. Carl Batschelet, Panora, Iowa. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEY eggs from purebred Mammoth 
Bronze stock—the big, husky kind; 59 

ening each. Mrs. Roy Lewis, Mason City, 
wa. 




















a 

















DUCKS AND GEESE 


MAMMOTH White Pekin duck eggs, trom 
arse. stock; high fertility; 50, $4; 100, z 
Mrs. Clyde Foster, Route 2, Grinnell 


MISCELLANEOUS 
JBPRSEY Black Giant eggs, $8, 100; 
Orpington, $6, 100. Both state accred- 
__. ei C. Christensen, Estherville, Iowa, 
oute 1. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


COOK’S Anconas; 1927 Iowa State Pair 
winners; three exhibitions, three ribbons 

headed by Post’s blue-blood exhibition 

cockerels. Chicks, $11-100, $50-500; eggs, 

$5-100, 30 dozen case, $15. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Village View Ancona 

Clio, Iowa. 


WILLIAMSON’S S. C. White Leghorns 

have won more blue ribbons in Iowa 
than any other strain; extra heavy lay- 
ers; eggs, $10 per 100; ‘chicks, $17, 500 for 
$75. rite for free catalog. H. E. Wil- 
liamson, Dubuque, Iowa. 


pb pm ony Single Comb dark Brown 
Te eggs, $4 hundred; May 1 chicks, 

$11.50 hundred; culled flock. Everlay 

males. Glenn Beebe, Duncombe, Iowa, 


BABY CHICKS 


GOOD news for poutry raisers who plan 
to start or replenish their flocks with 
— production chicks. Special discount 
orders for Peters-Certified May- 
cakohon chicks. Shipped with guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks. Peters- 
Certified strains are bred early maturing 
and develop into heavy fall and winter 
layers. Customers report flock averages 
of 135 to 200 eggs per year—that our May 
chicks start laying in October. Every sign 
points to a money-making fall and winter. 
Fewer chicks being raised this spring 
means a shortage of layin'g stock and a 
higher egg market. Start with Peters- 
Certified high producing : -ck if you want 
to make the most money. Sell your sur- 
plus cockerels for breeders at a good price. 
Each chick comes from a Peters-Certified 
flock, reliably certified on health and high 
standardized egg production by A. G. 
Peters, our poultry specialist. Leghorns, 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
Anconas and Light Brahmas. Iowa stan- 
dard accredited. Prices so low you can 
not afford to buy ordinary stock. Latest 
catalog shows reyorts from_many custom- 
ers—proof of what Peters-Certified chicks 
will do for you. To insure May shipment 
and avoid disappointment, write for eat- 
alog and ‘special discount prices at once. 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn. 
Just address, Peters-Farm, Box 276, New- 
ton, Iowa. 


NOW! Special May discount on all Iowa 

Master Breeders’ Triple-Certified chicks 
ordered during May for May or June de- 
livery. Makes it possible for you to start 
or restock your flock with these famous 
chicks. Master Breeders’ flocks are thor- 
oly culled, tested and inspected by our 
poultry experts, not only for egg produc- 
tion, but also for health, type and size. 
This means standard weight, high-pro- 
ducing fiocks for you. Healthy, heavy 
meat birds.* Guaranted to live for the 
first fourteen days; roof of our confi- 
dence in Master Breeders’ chicks. Blood- 
tested flocks, too, a precaution against 
white diarrhea. Customers report that 
Master Breeders’ chicks mature early, and 
therefore, if bought in May, will be lay- 
ing in October and thru the winter months 
<——when you get top prices for eggs. 
‘We can furnish all londine varieties. Make 
your flock a superior flock. Send _ right 
now for our free baby chick book, hand- 


























may become famous in your community 
for standard weight, ~ high-producing 
strains. Take advantage of this big May 
svecial discount. Address at once, Master 
Breeders, 215 Fourth St., Sioux City, Ia. 
CHICKS—Ferris best egg strain, direct; 

healthy fleck: culled: producers of large 
white ergs; 100, $12: 500, $57.50; satisfac- 
tion euaranteed. Highway Poultry Farm, 
Gilbert, Iowa, Box W. 
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BABY CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NURSEP-Y STOCK 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





| gaBY Ghicks—Rucker leads them all. 
4 st Leghorn pen in all 1927 official 


e: - 
contests, United States 

ope ying conte per hen, 270 eggs. High 

Canada. 319. The Re led the_ best 

hens, “of Leghorns nine months at Texas 

stromal contest. Best in Iowa and corn 
states by official test. Fourteen-day 
belt ntee to live on chicks. Trap-nested, 

guaraed stock. Free catalog. Prof. E. 

. ker, Dept. W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
| =a Finest fast-growing, extra qual- 
CHI Rhode Island Red chicks, backed by 
5 years of specializing in Reds of superior 
h ck. From finest prize winning flocks 

jowa. Inspected and accredited, plus 
» tat of careful record work to prove out 
i flock. Big, fast growers and extra 
peavy producers. Write, Redbird Hatch- 
ery, 3711 S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, 
Jowa. 

° TY chicks from Iowa standard ac- 
QuAltied flocks. Special price on Tan- 
ered Leghorns of highést egg blood ob- 
tainable and R. C. Reds of high egg pro- 
duction and exhibition quality. Harold 
Uy ins direct. Leghorns, $10; Reds, 
$14 per 100, postpaid. Discount on larger 
orders. _ Satisfaction guaranteed. Mc- 
Allister Poultry Farm, Mt. Union, Iowa. 
§UPBRIOR bred baby chicks as low as 

30 cents. These prices are made pos- 
sible by my co-operative saving plan, un- 
der which I sell big, healthy Iowa accred- 
ited baby chicks with ten-day live guar- 
antee. Write me and find out about this 
new plan before you buy. H. F. Good- 
win, Laporte City Hatchery, Laporte City, 
Iowa, Box W. 

RED, Cert-O-Culd chicks, Rocks, 

Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $12; 

Brahmas, $14; Anconas, Tom Barron Leg- 
porns, mixed, $10. Mrs. Carl Wilson, Mal- 
yern, lowa. 

WHITE and Barred Rock chicks from 

closely culled flocks; Poltl, Fishel, 

Thompson strains. Last year’s customers 
come back. $12 per hundred. The Cotton 
Chickery, Lone Rock, Iowa. 

DAY old and two weeks old chicks for 
sale, all leading breeds, write for prices. 
Lobdell Hatchery, Box 2. Waterloo, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants. 
Open field grown; strong, well rooted, 
-from treated seeds. —_—- fifty to bun- 
with variety 
named. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, Early 
and Late Flat Dutch, postpaid, 100, $ .50; 
200, $.75; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, 
$7.50. ‘rw collect crate, twenty-five 
hundred, $2.50. Onions—Prizetaker, Crystal 
Wax and Yellow Bermuda. Postpaid, 500, 
$.80; 1,0000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.50. Express 
collect crate, 6,000, $4.50. Full count, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival. Satisfac- 
tion guaranted. Write for free seed and 
lant catalog. Union Plant Company, 
Texarkana, Ark. 


CLOVER, $18 per pushei, nome grown, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified, 
$3.90; hardy northwestern alfalfa, $9.90 
bushel; state certified Grimm at low- 
est prices; new timothy, $1.90 per bushel; 
sacks included. Write for samples and 
circular matter. Frank Sinn, Box 257, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 
MY. FROST-PROOF cabbage plants will 
make headed cabbage three weeks before 
your home-grown plants. I make prompt 
shipments, all leading varieties. Postpaid, 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; express, $2, 1,000. 
Special prices on large quantities. Tomato 
and pepper plants, same prices. — First- 
class plants. Roots wrapped in moss. 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


BUY your Grimm alfalfa direct by the 
introducer. Lyman’s genuine Grimm 
bears three to four crops yearly; leafier 
and higher in feeding value than other 
varieties. All seed scarified, necessitating 
less per acre. Also ask about our No. 2 
Grimm. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 
sior, Minn. 
ALFALFA seed, ‘‘common,” purity about 
He per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; scarified white sweet clover, 
5.20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
ree. Send for samples. Kansas Seed Co., 
a, Kan. 
FROST proof cabbage plants, all varie- 
ties; tomato plants; Prize Taker and 












































rmuda onion plants; cabbage and 
onions, $1 thousand; tomato plants, $2 
thousand Plants are stocky. Coleman 


Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

BLACK’S Yellow Dent; just the corn you 
are looking for; heavy yielder and gets 

Tipe ten days earlier than ordinary Yellow 

Dent. Write, wire or come. See big ad 

. os issue. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, 








GOOD Seeds—Golden Glow and Rainbow 
seed corn; pure strain, test 90 per 
cert, shelled, bushel $2.75. 


ask price. Sudan grass, 5 cents 
pound. A. Bernhard, Parkston, S. D. 





STRAWBERRY plants, postpaid. Dunlap 
and Gibson, 125, 90 cents; 250, $1.55; 500, 
70. Premier and sg 125, $1.10; 250, 
1.90; 500, $3.45. Oak Grove Farm, Hast- 
ngs, Minn. 








‘CHOICE 1927 crop Manchu soybeans, ger-° 


per cent, 
het; bags free. 
Iowa. 


mination 97 no sp&ts; 25 
A. Rock Meints, 


Bet 

n, 

pn a, 

BEAUTIFUL giadioles, all colors, 200 
Small bulbs (bulblets) for only 25 cents, 


tpaid; five packages ~(1,000) for $1. 
Beare Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 












_C.0. D. Prost-Proof cabbage and onion 


: ts; quick shipments; all varieties; 
Ce. 65 roomy 1,000, $I. Farmers’ Plant 





age and ~# pe varieties 
haere peep ike ee kaon 
Shipment; 606, 65 cents; 1, 3 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. — 
alfalfa seed, .80 per bushel; 
eet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 
Dure. Return seed if not 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
CHU soybeans, new Crom. recleaned, 
per cent germination, $ per bushel, 
free. uy W, Stanner Seed House, 

















Pancy alfalfa - 


| sacked; 





BULBS and perennials; elght phlox, dif- 
ferent, $1; twelve iris, different, $1; fif- 
teen dahlia, $1; fifty gladioli, $1. Mrs. 
Harry Harmon, Hampton, Iowa. 
SOYBEBANS—Fine Manchu beans, 1927 
crop; recleaned, 98 per cent germination 
test, $2 per bushel, sacks free. Fred Bon- 
nesen, Kimballton, Iowa. 
DAHLIAS and gladioli bulbs, mixed col- 
ors, 50 for $1, 25 for 50 cents, postpaid. 
Mrs. Ben Strommen, Forest City, lowa, 
Route 5 
DUNFIELD beans; new variety; great 
producer, high germination, recleaned, 
— free. J. W. Provan, Route 3, Traer, 
owa. 


EBONY and AK soybeans; high germina- 
tion; recleaned; bags free; $1.75 per 
bushel. Edgar B. Young, Newman, IIl. 
100 BEAUTIFUL gladiola bulbs, blooming 
size, all colors, for only $1, postpaid. 
Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
MANCHU soybeans, recleaned and high 
quality, $2.25 per bushel; satisfaction 
guaranteed. Wood Bros., Mitchellville, Ia. 


SEED CORN 


EARLY seed corn. Minnesota grown early 

corn that will yield equal to your own 
and ripen ten days to one month earlier. 
Have Golden Jewel, Improved Minnesota 
13 and Silver King, standard for northern 
Iowa; also early Minnesota 13, Rustler 
White and flints. Tell us what you want 
and how early, and we will ship best suit- 
ed variety, test 95 per cent, at $6.50 bu., 
express paid. Deliver in 48 hours. Davis 
Seed Co., St. Peter, 























Minn. 





SEED CORN 


TWO-BARED Hi-Bred is best for silage 
or fodder. At $6.50 per bushel, this is 
the cheapest genuine detasseled Hi-Bred 








on the market. High germination. J. J. 
Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
EARLY picked Black’s Yellow Dent, 


shelled and graded, $3 per bushel; guar- 
anteed 94 per cent test, shipped the same 
day order is received. Also some Reid’s 
Dent. Walter Storer, Wiota, Iowa. 
PURE seed corn, early Reid’s, Wimple’s, 

Leaming and Calico; average test, 97 
per cent; hand picked and dried before 
frost; two samples and sacks free; $3 per 
bushel: five bushels, $2.85. Conway Bros., 
Westfield, Iowa. 
SEED Corn—We have white seed corn 

for sale in the ear only; good test guar- 








anteed. Come and see our corn, on Lin- 
coln highway. G. Gregory & Som Ralston, 
Iowa. 





STIFF-STALKED, Hi-Bred will stand up 
when Reid blows down. Try our two- 

ear special strain at $6.50 per bushel. J. J. 

Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 

LEAMING seed corn, furnace dried, 
tipped, butted and shelled by hand; 

guaranteed to grow; $5 per bushel. G. C. 

Lord, Route No. 1, Deep River, Iowa. 

IT WILL pay to plant my disease free 
Krug seed corn; saved early; highest 

yielding in test plots; write for cireular. 

Clarence Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. , 

FAMOUS Silver King seed corn; heavy 
yielder; won premium at International 

and sweepstakes at Ames; price, $5. 

S. Thompson, Algona, Iowa. 














ORIGINAL Krug seed corn; picked from 

seed selected by George Krug in 1926, 
for sale by the Woodford County agricul- 
tural Association and S. E. Unsicker and 
Harold Wiley, Roanoke. Price, $5 per 
bushel; disease tested; $10 per bushel. 


| Germination, purity and quality guaran- 
| teed satisfactory. 


Rememkher, you can 
get the original Krug corn only from these 
men or the Woodford. County Agricultural 
Association, Eureka, Il. 


PFISTER’S Krug seed corn, highest yield- 
ing in south-central section of Iowa 
state yield test in 1926 and 1927. Out- 
yields other ie three to ten bushels per 
acre. Early field picked, racked in fur- 
nace heated seed house, tipped, butted, 
shelled, graded and bagged. Certified by 
Illinois Crop Improvement Association; 
guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser. $5 
per bushel. Lester Pfister, El Paso, IIl. 





-erop, $4 per bushel. 


REID’S Dent seed corn, pieked before 
frost, butted, Cpect. shelled, sacked; 

$3.50 per bushel H. Hansen, Jr., Modale, 

Iowa. 

SEED corn, 90-Day Yellow Dent, germi- 
nation 98 per cent, $3 per bushel; heavy 

yvielder, disease free (nearly). Bert E.. 

MeMillan, Blanchard, Iowa. 

KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 
eent or better, shelled and graded, 1927 

Houser Bros., Polk 








City, Iowa. 

KRUG’S and Iowa Pride, tipped, butted, 
shelled or ear, $4 per bushel. This corn 

is seed disease free. If not fully pleased, 

return. D. L. Chafa, Fontanelle. Iowa. 








| HI-BRED, stiff-stalked, two-ear special, 


$6.50 per bushel. This is the cheapest 
detasseled cross of inbreds on the market. 
J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 








WIMPLE’S hybrid seed corn; high yield- 

_ing, early Yellow Dent. About as high 
yielding and 20 days earlier than Wimple’s 
Yellow Dent. Price, $4.50 per bushel. 
Shelled and graded. Ten days return limit 


| if corn is not satisfactory. Otto W. Sund- 
| strom, Beresford, S. D. 





IMPROVED Reid’s Yellow Dent; second 

highest in district, Iowa yield test, 1927; 
sack picked, rack dried, high germination, 
tipped, butted, shelled and graded; $5 per 


bushel, 10 bushels or more at $4.75 per 
bushel. Henry Birkeland, Route 2, Ne- 
vada, Iowa. 





KRUG—Pure, home grown from disease 

tested seed. Get our literature and learn 
how we select and cull all of our seed for 
high yields. We examine all seed ears, 
both before and after shelling. Thirty-five 





miles southeast of Davenport. Morgan 
Bros., Galva, Il. 
YELLOW Seed Corn—Shabino’s, picked 


‘before frost, 98 per cent, $3.50; Sha- 
bino’s, Murdock, Wimple’s, Hybrid, 90™per 
cent guaranteed, $2.50; 105-85 day, re- 
spectively, graded, hardy, drouth resis- 
tant. E. A. Wolff, Agent, Mt. Vernon, 
South Dakota. 

REID’S Yellow Dent, Krug, De Walls 100- 

_Day; grown from disease free seed for 
five years; nubbed, shelled and graded; 
$3.50; germination, 97 to 100 per cent; 





. Suaranteed; folder free. De Wall Seed Co., 


Growers, Gibson City, 


EAR seed corn. Improved early Reid’s 
and famous Silver King. Forty years’ 
experience growing, handling and selling 
seed corn. $4 per bushel. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Spe- 
eialist, Ames, Iowa. 
SEED Corn—Wilson’s -high yielding yel- 
low dent; always a winner in the state 
yield test. Average yield two years ago, 
in twenty-two state and county contests, 
in sixtéen counties, 72 bushels. Write for 
particulars. A. Wilson, Harlan, Iowa. 
GET information how it is possible to 
raise five to six ears of corn from one 
seed; 106 to 150 bushels per acre; two. to 
six pounds of corn to the hill. Free liter- 
= on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 
owa. 

















IOLEAMING yellow corn, early picked; 

germination, 97 per cent; $4 per bushel; 
is earlier than rug or Reid’s; fourth 
year Ioleaming has done unusually well 
in the corn yield contest. L. N. Laursen, - 


Humboldt, Iowa. 

IOLEAMINGG—A consistent winner of 
state yield corn centest for five years 

in the north three-fourths of lowa. Much 

earlier than Reid’s; from the J. N. Smith 

strain of Center Junction; $4 per bushel. 
Dice, West Liberty, Iowa. 

KRUG Corn—Fire dried and tested. The 
highest yielding, earliest maturing corn 

you can get. The yield tests prove it. A 

fine lot of seed for sale. Price reasonable. 

Write at once. W. W. Seeley, Stuart, Ia. 


SEED Corn—Reld’s Yellow Dent, matures 











in 110 days; ev ear tested; germina- 
per cent; $3.75 per bushel; satis- 
faction guaranteed; sacks free. Budd 


Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 
INCREASE your yield 5 to 15 bushels per 
eee ee eerey gris eee Soe 
* 3) r cent; r 
bushel; 10-bushel lots, $35. E. P. Sand, 
Mitchell, S. D. 
BLACK’S high yielding Yellow Dent; 
Reid’s Yellow Dent; early picked: fire 
dried; th germination; shelled, graded, 
4 per bushel; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. C. E. Phipps, Panora, lowa. 
gd Yellow Dent seed Bote” 
4 yielding, se q 
stock. Write for particulars. De ‘Kalb 
te Agricultural Association, De Kalb, 














| notes it faded away, though. 











RADIOPHONE 


"By RADIOPHAN 








- s 
switch is not broken, but I took care to 
turn the dials a bit before pulling the 
switch. I, like a lot.of others, am pre- 
pared to enjoy good music, vocal and im- 
strumental; but not the kind of thing. I 
just referred to. For about ten minutes 
WLW has been splendid, broadcasting a 
fine orchestra. 

There seems to be an increase in dance 
music lately from nearly every station— 
some good, some poor. Even in summer, 
broadcasters should never let down in 
quality of program. As listeners can net, 
on aceount of weather conditions, have a 
wide choice of programs, they are geing 
to be very critical WOW is just now 
sending out a magnificent piamo sole. It 
is a well-known piece, altho I can not re- 
eall the name; but it is by Chopin—a study 
with a deep, soothing melody. 

WCCO, Minneapolis, is very hard for me 
to get really satisfactorily now. I want to 
hear that station, and feel mad whenever 
I ean’t get it. 

WBBM, Chicago, a station which has 
been much abused by a southern broead- 
caster, still has plenty of power to break 
thru interference, but just about where 
they come in there is sometimes an awful 
jumble. WCBD, Zion City, is another sta- 
tion that has a lot of steadfast followers. 
It sends out good music, not too high- 
brow; it even breaks into jazz for a few 
minutes now and then, and anybody who 
spends an evening with that station, old 


| or young, will probably find a great deal 


well worth listening to WDAF, Kansas 
City, offers a great variety, and the after- 
noon concert is always a favorite in my 
house. 

WHO seems to offer as varied a sched- 
ule as any station on the air, and a cor- 
respondent wrote a few days ago, asking 
why Radiophan did not praise that sta- 
tion more. It is not because I do not 
want to praise, but it is so mear and al- 
ways on hand when wanted that I am 
sometimes content to take it for granted— 
like some of us sometimes forget to thank 
our wives for little things. You knew 


| what I mean. 


There are alt kinds of rumors about 
some lowa stations going off the air. Ra- 
diophan will not make any prophecy. Bv- 


| ery broadcaster naturally thinks the other 


fellow ought to go first. 
Good-bye until next week. 





Prisoner: ‘“’Ere! What’s this bill for 
ten pounds?” 
Jailer: ‘““We’s just found out that you’re 


the wrong man, and that’s for a couple of 
months of board and lodging.” 








This week I.do not want to write a word 
about what is going to happen to radio 
in the future. Things are never as bad 
as we expect them to be, so radio fans 
had better wait just as cheerfully as 
they can. 

As I write there is 2 lot of noise on the 
line that brings the chatn concerts from 
New York. It clears up perfectly for a 
minute now and then, and sometimes it 
disappears altogether. Major Bowles just 
announced a xylophone solo. After a few 
I was list- 
ening to WOW. I believe the trouble is in 
my sét, so must stop to put things right. 

Have you noticed that WOAI, San An- 
tonio, has changed its wave length. For a 
long time, I had not heard it, but one 
night ran into it on the same wave a¢ 
KMMJ, Clay Center, Neb. A correspond- 
ent calls me to order for writing that ra- 
dio fans still want to get distant stations. 
She says very few want distance now, but 
leave the dials on a very small number of 
stations from which they can get really 
good reception. If that is true, the job 
ef the Radio Commission might be easier. 

For nearly three weeks I have not heard 
KFI, Los Angeles. Perhaps it is because 
I don’t sit up late enough, or it may be 
that we really are near the time for short 
distance reception. : 

John and Ned, the famous Mona Motor 
Oit Twins, are away from KOIL now on 
their annual tour. They are sure to have 
a successful trip, but quite a lot of list- 
eners would prefer to keep them at the 
home station. Records made by these two 
boys will be om the market in a few 
weeks. 

KFNF and KMA, Shenandoah, are get- 
ting ready for the usual rush of summer 
visitors. Probably no other two stations 
in the world have so many visitors, many 
of whom drive hundreds of miles for the 
pleasure of shaking hands with Henry 
Field and Earl May. W0OC, Davenport, 
also ranks high among stations which at- 
tract visitors. Some stations have a happy 
knack of making tisteners want to go and 
see what the people at the studio look 
like. Others, unfortunately, have the 
habit of sounding so formal and dignified 
that fams are fraid to visit them. That 
elass of station is gradually dying out. 


| Breadeasters know that they must keep 


up friendly relations with listeners. 

KSO, Clarinda, also strikes meas being 
among the friendly class. Uncle Joe Faas- 
sen is one of the broadcasters who strive 
to give friendly service and good enter- 
tainment. As before mentioned in this 
column, Radiophan considers KSO is en- 
titled_to a better wave. Keep after it un- 
til you get it, Uncle Joe! 

Somebody just started to sing that “Tra, 
la, la’ song from the “Barber of Sevile.” 
I turned it off so sharply that I may have 
broken the switch. Please stand by. The 





| delivered. Mrs. S. A. 
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HOLLYWOOD White Leghorns, blue rib- 
bon Strain; large, graded eggs from 
large, loppy combed hens, mated to choice 
Hollywood cockerels; $5, 105; $15, case; 
Jenkins, Corning, 





Iowa. 


an°UTHE 


ESULTS 





Read what this advertiser says about 
the returns from her ad: 


‘“‘We had splendid success. We 
sold about all our hatchable eggs 
from a flock of 250 high e, 
thoroughbred Single Comb hite 
Leghorns—Hollywood stock, thru 
your paper. Had a number of re- 
peat orders. Shipped eggs to Ini- 
nois, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
all over Iowa. I am receiving in- 
quiries from people. now, that saw 
our advertisement in Wallaces’ 
Farmer last spring. 

“I am very much pleased with 
the business that our classified ad- 
vertisements in your paper brought 
us. I will advertise in your paper 
again this spring.” 

P Yours very truly, 
MRS. S. A. JENKINS. 


This advertisement “pulled” inqui- 
ries for eight months after it appeared. 
Replies came from four states. 


Your ad on our classified page will 
reach a market as big as the circula- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer. Each week 
it goes into 118,000 farm homes, where 
it serves asa buying direectery of poul< 
try, hatching eggs and baby chicks. . 

Turn to “Our Readers” Market,” 
page 28, for rates and closing dates. 
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Central—Grundy County, April 20—April 
has been a very disagreeable month so far, 
with seeding strung out from the 24th of 
March and lots yet unfinshed; rain, snow 
and heavy freezing interfering, and some 
are reseeding already. Trees not even 
budding or showing signs of life. Roads 
in bad shape and grass coming slowly. 
Lots of complaints of shortage of feed, 
and a few cattle turned out on pasture 
already: Very few gardens made or po- 
tatoes planted. Yards are muddy. No 
complaints in regards to pigs yet, consider- 
ing weather, altho north winds continue 
cold. Hog prices going up and quite a 
few going to market. Some clover gone. 
No winter wheat here. Very few stock 
cattle selling. Cattle on feed are rare. 
No corn for sale. Potatoes $1.25 a bushel, 
eggs selling for 27 cents. Lots of chick- 
ens. No colts yet. No disease among 
stock. Some horses being vaccinated for 
ecatarrhal fever.—Gus Treimer. 

Eastern—Delaware County, April 20— 
Field work started on April 2, under fa- 
vorable conditions, but has been much re- 
tarded by rain, cold and snow. On April 
14, we had the worst snow and blizzard 
of the winter. About two-thirds of the 
oats are sown. The cold weather has 
been hard on little pigsyand chickens, and 
no doubt has reduced the number, but 
there are now as many of either as last 
year. Perhaps there are more than there 
“will be feed for. There have been more 
oats and corn shipped into Delaware coun- 
ty this last winter than ever before. Ev- 
ery few days a car of one or the other.— 
Cc. D. Hunt. 

Western—Guthrie County, April 20—The 
geason is cold and late. About half the 
oats in before the storms came. Some 
think they are badly frozen. Consider- 
able washing out of oats on the hills. Feed 
generally is getting scarce, and pastures 
slow coming on. But things will be O. K. 
before long. Organization meeting of the 
Guthrie County Cow Testing Association 
tonight; have twenty-six members. Corn 
is 90 cents, cream 42 cents. Hay is scarce 
and high. Considerable grass seed sown, 
more than average.—C. H. Taylor. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, April 13 
Snow of last week and rains since have 
kept farmers out of the fields. About 
one-third of the oats has been seeded. 
Quite a number expect to sow barley yet. 
Grasses have started, but present indica- 
tions show that the hay crop will be cut 
some, as a lot of clover was kiNed during 
the spring freezes.—J. Diedrich. 

Eastern—Clinton County, April 11—Rain, 
snow and cold weather have retarded the 
field work here and damaged oats and 
barley to some extent; a few will reseed. 
But very few farmers have all the smail 
grain in. Quite a few will try fertilizer 
(commercial) on corn this spring. Spring 
pig crop up to average; also lambs. Lots 
of baby chicks. Pastures and winter 
wheat looking better. Big demand for 
spring wheat seed and for barley. Roads 
have been almost impassable. Some think 
fruit has been damaged by the freeze. 
Barly gardens looking sick. No potatoes 
planted.—Fred Schepers. 

Central—Story County, April 17—Farm- 
ers here are badly worried as to whether 
the oats germination was ruined when the 
mercury dropped to 20 degrees or worse 
last Friday night. Opinions differ. Much 

clover and grass seed has been seeded with 
the oats and it is thought they will live. 
There are a good many little pigs, ané@ 
some lambs. E. J. Hunter has twenty- 
nine lambs from eighteen ewes. Grass is 
coming finely.: Stock looking quite well. 
Not much corn to sell. Lots of liming be- 
ing done, mostly thru the Farm Bureau. 
Ear corn 81 cents, hogs $8, eggs (buying) 
22 to 23 cents, sweet cream 49 cents.— 
Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 

Northern—Hancock County, April 13—A 
big snow storm today has found a good 
deal of the oats still: uncovered. Some 
have been sowed for over a week. Bad 
weather for chickens and pigs. A good 
deal of complaint of sows losing their pigs 
from the flu. Some are reporting good lit- 
ters. Feed of all kinds scarce. Not much 
corn left in the country.—E. D. Hammon. 

Southern—Marion County, April 18—We 
are having very cool, changeable weather, 
cooler than most of last month. Early 
sown oats are frozen out and farmers are 
sowing again, with little prospéct of quick 
germination. Most farmers are plowing 
for corn. Nursérymen say our fruit is not 
damaged yet. Quite a bit of nursery stock 
sold in the county, but not near the pre- 
war amount, according to the agents’ rec- 
ords.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, April 20 
—Farmers are feeling blue, as field work 
has been held up for a. couple of weeks. 
Most of the oats have been sown; few are 
up, but a number are sowing over. We 
have had two snowstorms with freezing 
temperature every night—as low as 20 
degrees. Seed oats are very scarce if all 

Fall wheat looks 
very spotted; some fields almost bare. 
Not much spring plowing done yet. Some 
fruit looks bad, as pears and apricots, 
but cherries, plums and apples were not 
developed far enough to be damaged yet. 
Meadows badly winter killed. Very little 
clover left. Hog prices advancing. Shipped 
in corn selling at $1.03 to $1.05 per bushel; 





eges, firsts,- 26 cents, cream 43 ~cents. 
Roads good.—John L. Herman. 
Central—Greene County, April 13—Three 
carloads of hogs and one of cattle were 
shipped to Chicago by shipping associa- 
tions from the county-seat, with the top 
market of $9.05, and two at $9.10. Year- 
lings sold at $12. National egg week will 


be observed with “Eat More Eggs’’ the - 


slogan. Rain turning to snow later in the 
day, on the 13th, with cold wind and one 
of the worst snows of the season experi- 
enced in recent years. Young pigs and 
lambs were pretty well chilled, and some 
losses occurred. Young chickens doing 
well for the cold, changeable weather of 
the past two weeks. Eggs 23 cents. This 
county gave the appearance of a mid- 


winter blizzard on the 13th. Oats are 
sprouted.—Mrs,. A. F. Carl. 
Northern—Palo Alto County, April 20— 


The Good Friday snowstorm turned out to 
be a dandy. County snow fences were re- 
moved to let the farmers in the fields. 
East and west roads were blocked com- 
pletely. Have had two heavy snowstorms 
since that one; only two days fit to work 
in the field last week, and none at all 
this week. Great banks of snow in the 
hollows and along fences. Roads not very 
good. Some fields where seeding was 
started are not finished yet. Much con- 
cern about condition of small grain. I be- 
lieve most of it will be all right. 
weather for pigs and chicks. It will re- 
duce the numbers. Feed very scarce. Our 
co-operative paid 56 cents for March but- 
terfat. Eggs 25 cents.—E. A. McMillin. 


Northwestern—Clay County, April 14— 


Bad blizzard blowing and no mail out to- 
day (Saturday). Very cold last night; 10 
above at 7:30 a. m. Snow drifted four 
and five feet. Spring work at a stand- 
still, and very few fields finished, but 
lots of oats sown. Some plowing started. 
Weather hard on small pigs and lambs; 
severe losses reported. Cream 45 cents, 
eggs 24 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Central—Tama County, April 20—Recent 
freeze stopped oat seeding. Apple trees 
were slightly injured. Pears will be a 
failure. Very few potatoes planted. Sev- 
eral fields of oats were sown, but have 
not been disked, owing to rainy weather. 
Acreage of barley larger than last year. 
Pastures looking quite promising. Live- 
stock in fairly good shape. Spring pigs 
coming on finely. Roads fair.—Lacey Dar- 
nell. 

Northern—Franklin County, April 21— 
Some snow left from four-foot banks of 
April 13 blizzard. Ground was frozen solid 
the mornings of the 19th and 20th. Much 
uncertainty yet as to outcome of small 
grain sown from March 26 to April 15. 
Very little work done in fields this week 
on account of ‘snow and rain and freezing. 
Very little grain or feed of any kind on 
hand, and many farmers bought seed oats 
and barley and will hardly know what to 
do if freezing has killed them. Lateness 
of growing weather is big disappointment 
and lots of livestock getting very hungry 
looking for grass.—Jas. T. Thorp. 

Central—Hamilton County, April 21— 
About 50 per cent of seeding done. Not a 
man in the field for over a week now. No 
doubt some of the oats will have to be 
seeded yet;> too early to determine how 
much yet. The lamb crop is reported 
good. Young pigs are showing up some; 
will not be a large crop. All stock doing 
finely. Feed getting scarce. Corn 84 
cents, and none on the market.—J. W. N. 

Northeastern—Howard County, April 20 
—There has been very little field work this 
week, and will not be much the rest of 
the week. Feed is getting scarce. Hay 
sells at about $10 per ton. Oats on local 
market 55 cents; barley, 80 cents. Some 
have not done any seeding; others are 
partly dome. On April 18 and 19 we had 
two hard freezes, which would no doubt 
injure sprouting grain. A year ago a 
good many had cattle in pastures. Weather 
forecast was for 20 above zero the morn- 
ing of April 20.—H. E. Wells. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Nodaway County, April 
17—Very cold and disagreeable; not too 
wet for field work, but too cold. Some 
grass may be killed, and the real early 
oats may be damaged some, but the later 
oats look good yet. Grass in pastures 
is slow in starting. We need warm weath- 
er for everything. Grain markets are ad- 
vancing. Hog market is better. Poultry 
and eggs are about steady.—W. F. K. 

Central—Moniteau .County, April 20— 
Weather cool; unfavorable for growing 
crops, especiaMy gardens and grass. Very 
little corn planted to date. Advance of hog 
prices causing many to be marketed. Corn 
seHing at $1.10, oats 70 cents, tankage 
$3.60. Young lambs doing well. Stock of 
all kinds doing well. Hired help scarce. 
In all probability, all fruit greatly dam- 
aged by several severe freezes.—Reader. 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Vermilion County, April 20— 
Froze again last night. Oats look fair, but 
not growing much. Hardly 10 per cent of 
the wheat will be left. Will be a big acre- 
age of corn; lots of oats, barley and spring 
wheat; will be lots of soybeans sown. Clo- 
ver about afi killed out. Seed’ corn seems 
to be plentiful. Several farmers are disk- 


ing fall plowing.—Elmer Varner. 
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Index to Advertisers 
Monthly Buyers’ Guide: 


in the last issue of each month. 
find the products you will want at this time of the year. 


For your convenience, 
this index will appear 


It is fully classified to help yoy | 
Save all | 


your copies and use this ready index every month. 
If you mention Wallaces Farmer when writing to our adver. 
tisers, you can be sure of receiving prompt service and fair 


treatment. 
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C PERSION SALE 
' @SBORNE DIS 
q sale held at. Ham) 
The disper stesporne Brown Swiss E 
wa, 0 $650 per head—forty-seven h 
was a sale of record for Brown 
There were about 2,000 in 
bistor ie large tent being packed 
This herd was built in five 
* close attention paid to but- 


records, | 22ciation. Na. 10 top 
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No. 7 at $3,600 and 
. Ternes, of Detroit, 


purchaser, while 
‘Puiladelphia, Pa., 
Harve 


Radcliffe, Ia.. 340 
iladel 


New York .-.---- we wccscecees 
rnes, Detroit, Mich..... 700 

5-H. a Sous Fostoria, Ohio... 255 
q—J. Frank Zoller ....-+++csseeeees 3,600 
gE. C. Rabe, Alta Vista, Iowa.... 350 
g—Alvin Garis ee, Monaco, Ill.... 5 = 

Kk Zoller ....ccccccecsecs 5, 
1—-T on Christensen, Coulter, Iowa 210 


12—Verdick Bros., Minnesota, Minn. = 
x . Ternes . m 

Sito Wickstrom, Madrid, Iowa.. 400 
i5—Louis Marzen, Marble Rock, Iowa 285 
16—A. P. TerneS ..-+eeeeeeeeeeeveces = 
17—A. P. TernesS ...-+eseerr ese scsece = 
18—J. P. Ries, Minnesota City, Minn, 

19—Dallas Harrison, Hampton, Iowa. 500 









A, P. TerneS ...ceeccecceecceceee 675 
aA. P. TerneS ......-eeseeeeesees - 500 
2114 (bull calf)—Carl Taurbert, Bea- 

ver Creek, Minn. ..... Setunse -- 240 
99—J. Frank Zoller ....-.-ceeseeeees 800 
93—Rolling Rock Farm ...+~-.+«+- -- 560 
94—John Glick, Kalona, Towa....... _ 275 
%—Dallas Harrison ........+:.- eion oue 
9—Dr. R. E. Dordge, Perry, Iowa... 350 
27—John’ 4 GHC Sceccdeccteces Bocce 3 

FPOINGE ‘ecamecsccccceses Po 

iS; Fy. Souder, Fostoria, Ohio:> 235 
30—Peter Heundling, Breda, Iowa.. 435 
31—L. K. veland, Moline, Ill. 1a 
9—A. P. TeErNeS ..cceseessesseeee 

3 Abe Schlorholtz, Breda, Iowa. 620 
4—L. K. Cleveland .......- aus 500 
35—A. P. Ternes ......-. ee 400 
3¢—A. H. Putnam, Moline, Ml 310 
37—A. P. Ternes 375 
ss—A. P. Ternes -- 400 


linand Pralle, Latimer, Iow 410 
ie I. Munson, Gowrie, Iowa.... 225 
41—W. 


H. a Cok eas ae jceynemnds a 

. BH. Souder ..........- <iemmetd 
BR yacxob Voegeli, Monticello, Wis. 320 
44—J. P. Ries. Minnesota City, Minn. 250 
45—Edward Snedeker, Kearney, Neb. 155 
44—H. A. Sherman, Iowa Falls, Iowa 290 
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CARE OF HORSE WITH SIDE-BONES 

An Iowa reader writes: j 

We have a Shire gelding, eight years 
old, that has side-bones on the outside 
of both front feet. Our local veterinarian 
informs us that the side-bones have ossi- 
fied. This animal has never been lame 
but once, while being driven in team 
over frozen ground. He shows signs of 
tenderness in these parts as he shifts his 
weight around; that is, he permits his 
weight to rest on three legs. Our horses 
are always kept in at night except during 
the grass season. Our barn has @ clay 
floor. Would any treatment be helpful 
to remove the tenderness from these 
parts?” 

After the cartilages of a horse’s feet 


_ have been completely changed .to bone, 


lameness usually disappears and the horse 
may be used on soft ground for farm 
work. Using a flat shoe with placement 
to favor wide spreading of the hoof will 
tend to relieve pain and decrease lame- 
hess. Thinning the wall of the hoof over 
the cartilages is also helpful. If the car- 
tilages on both sides of the hoof are af- 
fected, a thick leather sole above the 
shoe will help to remove the shock. 


CURING LUMP-JAW IN EARLY 
STAGES 


A Kansas reader writes: 

“I have a cow that will be fresh soon, 
that has a lump on her jaw, which I sup- 
pose is lump-jaw. My question is whether 
her milk will be good for human use and 
for feeding calves and pigs. And can the 
trouble Se cure@ at home? If so, by what 
process?” 

Sometimes a beginning case of Jump-jaw 
can be cured by daily application of tinc- 
ture of iodine. Usually, however, a sur- 
gical operation for removal of the tumor 
IS necessary. If the growth is confined 
to the jaw, the rest of the meat is safe 
for food, as is also the milk. 





. FEEDING ORPHAN LAMBS 
An Towa reader writes: 

you please send me at your earli- 
est convenience a method for feeding or- 
lambs? How should milk be diluted 

and should sugar be added?” 
_ There is so little difference in the com- 
Position of sheep’s and cow’s milk that 
the latter may be quite satisfactorily 
used fot orphan lambs. The chief differ- 
ence fs in fat content, cow’s milk econ- 
taining a little more, but not enough to 


any harm. Sugar content of cow’s 
: vg fs also higher. Ef you add 
BY Sugar, it should be. lactose rather than 











LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. Ef you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of 2 purebred or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addresged to 





Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 











PROFITS FROM LIVESTOCK BREED- 
ING—PUREBRED AND OT.HER- 
WISE 


By A. Rambler 


Pure-blood livestock is in a transitional 
state and will continually become even 
more useful to the market tham it is to- 
day. The era of $20,000 boafs has passed; 
cliques, high-pressure field men and fash- 
ions are passing. What will take the 
place of these false leads, no one knows 
for sure. Line-breeding, inbreeding, cross- 


| breeding, register of merit, etc.. are in 


the air. Rambler is watching them all, 
and will comment on them in this column 
from time to time, in an effort to make 
the purebred industry more serviceable to 
the man who sells to the packer. On this 
rock, the purebred business must rise or 
fall, and Rambler reeognizes no other 
criterion. 


More attention must be given to our 
methods of breeding purebred hogs if they 
are to render their greatest service to the 
market hog farmer. The value of feeds 
and their proper combinatior to produce 
the most economical gains has received 
the attentiom of every agricultural college 
and feeder for years. But no attempt has 
been made to determine what breeds, 
bloodlines or combinations would feed out 
most economically. Some hogs have been 
found to gain’ 100 pounds on 320 pounds of 
feed, while the average thrifty hog will 
consume approximately 500 pounds of feed 
for 100 pounds of gain. 

If this feed requirement were lowered 
only 50 pounds, it would mean a saving of 
112 pounds on each hog, or 
nearly $2 at present prices. 





We admire the courage of the dairy 
breeders who put their animals under su- 
pesvised tests; we commend the corn 
breeders who have the courage. to stake 
their reputation on yield contests. Both 
the dairy breeder and the corn breeder 
have profited by these tests and they 
have become the yardstick by which their 
products are valued. 


A test has recently been inaugurated at 
the Iowa State College, known as the 
“swine performance record,” which car- 
ries many of the merits of the dairy and 
corn tests. The object is to determine 
the animals who will-make the cheapest 
gains and furnish the most desirable car- 
casses. 

Its possibilities are unlimited in deter- 
mining the bloods or breeds that will meet 
these requirements best. Its success will 
depend upon the support of those inter- 
ested if raising hogs. 

This test may demonstrate that for cer- 
tain purposes the lard breeds may be best, 
for others the bacon breeds, and for still 
others crosses of breeds may make the 
most profit. It will take several years of 
experimenting before definite conclusions 
can be drawn. 


Some breeders have, by careful ohserva- 
tion and by their own fat-lot experience, 
consistently produced breeding animais 
that the purchaser knew would prove 
to be sires or dams of profitable feeders. 
Other breeders following the fads and 
fancies of empty publicity eventually lost 
their trade. Two such extremes were 
found last week. The first requires that 
his sows be from big litters, that they are 
good sucklers and have prowed in their 
development that they are fast growers 
without undue pressure from the slop pail. 

The herd boar ancestry is traced as far 
as possible, and it must represent good 
individuals. This breeder has enjoyed a 
profitable trade for years. 

The second breeder selects a popular bred 
boar, mates him on a group of popular 
bred sows and tells the. world he has the 
best herd in America. His customers have 
decided his fate, and he wonders what is 
wrong. 


Selection is an important point in eco- 
nomical production. We are tempted to 
buy our seed stock as it appeals to our 
eye. Why not, starting this spring, mark 
every litter of pigs with a different mark 
in the ear, if you are not already mafking 
for registry, and watch the results. Some 
may as much as 5@ pounds mare 
than others at market time, dte to their 
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What Made This Man Use 
Big-Team Hitches? 


The “tying-in and bucking-back” system; the one pair of lines going 
to leaders only; the simplicity of hitching and driving. 


The thought of doing without a hired man for from 3% to 7 months 
of the year—at $5@ a month, plus board and room. 


The serine im thme—only 15 minutes to harness 12 horses, 7 min- 
ch, 3 minutes to unhitch, and 1-1/5 acres plowed and har- 
rowed, steadily, for hour after hour. 


The money saving—his horses are a home-grown product, main- 
tained on farm-raised corn and oats; no cash expenditure. 


The Big-Team Hitches mean at least 


$200 MORE PROFIT A YEAR 


To this man—Chris Gerber of Fairbury, Mlinois,—and to thousands 
of others. They are not new, having been in common use in the Palouse 
country for 30 years. Learn about hitching and driving the big teams 
from new Hitch Booklet, No. 190. (10c a copy; send silver or stamps.) 


Published by 


HORSE ASSOCIATION 


WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary, 


821 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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inherent ability. If the growthy ones run 
in litters, pick your brood sows from 
them. This system of selection may be 
expanded by keeping the records of the 
dam as to size of her litters and mother- 
ing ability. A rainy day before long will 
give you a chance to do this. You would 
not keep a heifer from a cow that did not 
yield over 50 pounds of butterfat per year, 
but I dare say there are many sows on 
every farm which could prfofitably be 
weeded out. 





GRAIN FOR SUCKLING LAMBS 

Feeding grain to lambs white they are 
following ewes not only fits them for mar- 
ket in three months’ less time, but in- 
creases their dressing percentage and 
makes them much more desirable for the 
killer. This means a price nearer the top 
of the market, and also a sale during the 
summer months for the corn belt sheep 
man, with its higher range of price than 
the fall affords. 

Lambs can be fed successfully by plac- 
ing grain in a creep built in the shed. The 
young lambs will begin to eat grain when 
about two weeks old, and they can be 
started on a mixture of two parts of corn, 
two parts of oats and one part of bran at 
that time. When they are six weeks old, 
the grain mixture should be changed to 
six parts of corn, three parts of oats and 
one part of pea-size linseed oil cake. Feed 
only a small amount cat first, and keep 
the troughs clean. Lambs may go off feed 
when first put on new grass, but after a 
few days they will again eat the grair. It 
is very important that the lambs be kept 
on grain while on grass. 

The creep should be built in a clean, 
dry, sunny place: The openings should pe 
seven to nine inehes wide, so that the 
lambs can walk thru but the ewes can not. 

Western lamh feeders increased the 
price of lambs more than $3 a hundred 
during February and March of this year, 
thru orderly marketing and by aédvertis- 
ing that explained the merits of lamb as 
a food. Producers of spring lambs can 
profit by this advertising, provided they 
produce lambs of choice quality. Docking 
and castrating.and creep feeding of grain 
will do a great deal to improve the q 
of the lambs and imtrease the returns 
flock owners. 
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BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT 

d Percherons. Several 4 and 5 
year olds, ton and heavier; also 3 year 
olds, and yearlings. Large selection 
strietly choice stallions, $100 to $750. 


Fred Chandler, R. 7, Chariton, ta. |. tee 


Percheron Stallions 


OF SIZE, quality and 
your community needs one 


E. L. HUMBERT & SON, Corning, Iowa 
MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE 00°, Fite et 


at International and Junior Champion. One 
Belgian stal 


























Reserve 
ion two years old, grandson of Farceur, 
2nd prize winner at International 1927. Two Perch- 
eron Stallions by Jalap, two years old. Shropshire, 
Oxford, Southdown, Ram 


Hampshi bouillet rams 
sired by International winners. 
Animal Husbandry Dopt., lowa State Gellege 
Ames, lowa 





Please refer to thispaper when writing. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are offering a few bred sows that will prove 
profitable investments. Write us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, Broekiyn, Iewa 


Fall and Spring Hampshire Boars 
weighing 100 to 250 Ibs. Alsoa few spring gilts bred to 
farrow around June ist. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Ia. 


AMPSMIRE GILTS bred for spring litters. 


Well marked and well bred. Also some good 
ced toseli. BE. R. Hem, Selma, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Some choice fall boars and gilts sired by 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


Write us your needs” 
=> 




















Zowa 





UROC FALL BOABS. Sired by Fireworks, 
janior champion lows, 1925. Weight 200 w 260. 
Write fer prices. J, L. Harper & Son. Ames, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 


Fall Boars ready for service. They must move. 
summer and fall gilts. New is the time to 
hogs for future profit. 

&.&. Nowlin, (On Ia.Primary No.7) Grimes, Ia. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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W elcome the MoorMan Man 


He helps you in a hundred ways. He is selected, trained 
and qualified to render you helpful service. Fully half his 
time is spent in helping his customers and other farmer friends. 

The MoorMan Man can give you real help because; first, 
he is an experienced stockman. We accept practically no man 
without stock-raising experience. Second, our big,organiza- 
tion is competent to train him. Every MoorMan Man must at- 
tend our factory and experimental farm school. Here he learns 
the many uses of our goods under actual farm conditions, and 
gets much other training for helping you. Third, each Moor- 
Man Man visits the farms of hundreds of other stockmen 
during the year and from this experience can bring you a 
great many good ideas and facts. 


How the MoorMan Man Can Help You 


He can, in a practical way, give you real help concerning 
your breeding, feeding, housing, sanitation and worm pro- 
blems. The MoorMan Man is not a veterinarian. We urge 
that our customers and friends make full use of their local 
veterinarian. Vaccination and complicated hog diseases 
should all be handled by your veterinarian. 

‘The MoorMan Man is one of your best friends. His services 
are free—whether you are a customer or not they will not cost 
you agpenny. You are the one to profit most by giving the 
MoorMan Man a few minutes of your time when he calls. 


We have openings for a few men who can meet our 
requirements. les experience is not The 
chances are wgcan Po mane you in your own home county 
where you - be home every night. The work is pleas- 





ant and init you will have the satisfaction of eth om | 
u are rendering a big service to your neighbors an 
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When on Pasture 
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Feeding MoorMan’s Hog Minefals to your spring pigs pays you a big return on 


your investment. There is no period in the hog’s life when mineral feeding is so : 


important as the growing period. 

Grunkemeyer and Lafferty, veteran hog men of McLean County, Illinois, made 
a test with 200 hogs. They divided them into two equal herds. Pasture, corn and 
tankage were fed to both, but only one bunch received MoorMan’s Hog Minerals 
Here’s what these successful hog raisers say about the test: 


*‘When we sold these hogs those which had free seen 
to MoorMan’s Hog Minerals averaged 40 Ibs. 
hog more than those which were not fed MoorMan’s. Ro 


The modern method of finishing up hogs in six or seven months instead of ten 
or twelve makes it absolutely necessary to give growing pigs plenty of minerals. 
Even a good ration and good pasture will not supply enough minerals to develop 
big frames quickly enough. 


MoorMan's 


Hog Minerals gives you best results because it is a COMPLETE miaeral feed, 
containing ALL the minerals your hogs need. MoorMan’s Hog Minerals builds 
larger and stronger bones—helps prevent worms—properly regulates bowels—and 
packs more pork inside the same hide. If you want quicker growth, faster gains, 
and more profit from your spring pigs, give them free access to MoorMan’s Hog 
Minerals every day. 


To show you its high quality we will gladly mail you free and post- 
paid a sample bag of MoorMan’s Hog Minerals. Send for it today. 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. 632, Quincy, Ih 
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